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COLONEL GEORGE WOODS, PITTSBURGH’S FIRST 
SURVEYOR 

The founder of the Woods family, in Pennsylvania, was 
George Woods, who married a Miss Hall. They were the 
parents of the subject of this sketch, and their home was 
in the eastern part of the province of Pennsylvania. It is 
the family tradition that the first George Woods was an 
Indian trader and trapper in Canada, before coming to 
Pennsylvania, and that he also had one daughter, who died 
in girlhood. The parents seem also to have died early, leav- 
ing George Woods in his young manhood, very much alone 
in the world. When the French and Indians began to pene- 
trate far into eastern Pennsylvania, after the defeat of Gen. 
Braddock’s army, in 1755, George Woods took refuge in 
Bingham’s Fort, in the Tuscarora Valley, Tuscarora Town- 
ship, Juniata County, Pa. Many families in the vicinity 
flocked into the fort, seeking escape from prowling savages, 
but this refuge availed them littie, for on Friday night, June 
11, 1755, the Indians attacked and burnt the fort and killed 
or carried away into captivity all of its inmates. Among 
the captives were the wife and three year old daughter of 
John Gray, the wife and three children of Francis Innis, 
George Woods, and others. Mr. Gray and Mr. Innis were 
absent from the fort, having gone to Carlisle for groceries. 
When they returned, nothing remained but the smoking 
remnants of the fort, amidst which were many charred 
bones of its former inmates. The enemy had killed many 
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cattle, eating or carrying away the beef. The following 
extract contains information as to the fate of the cap- 
tives: (1) 

“They were taken across the Allegheny to the old 
Indian town of Kittanning, and from thence to Fort Du- 
quesne where they were delivered over to the French. 
Woods was a remarkable man, and figured somewhat ex- 
tensively afterward in the histcry of Bedford and Allegheny 
Counties. He took his captivity very little to heart, and 
even went so far as to propose marriage to Mrs. Gray, 
while they were prisoners in the fort (Duquesne). Mrs. 
Gray, however, had no inclination for a partnership in 
misfortune and peremptorily declined. The French com- 
mander, in apportioning out the prisoners, gave Woods to 
an old Indian, John Hutson (spelled more correctly Hudson) 
who removed him to his own wigwam. But George, proving 
neither useful nor ornamental to Hudson’s establishment, 
and as there was no probability of any of his friends paying 
a ransom for him, insomuch as he had neither kith nor kin, 
he opened negotiations with.George to let him off. The 
conditions made and entered into between the two were, 
that George Woods should give him an annuity of ten 
pounds of tobacco, until death should terminate the exis- 
tence of either of the parties named. This contract was 
fulfilled, until the massacre of the Bedford Scouts, when 
Harry (Henry) Woods, a lieutenant of the scout, and son 
of George Woods, recognized among the most active of the 
savages the son of John Hutson, who used to accompany 
his father to Bedford, where Harry Woods had often seen 
him. It is hardly necessary to add that old Hutson never 
called upon Woods after that for his annuity. Mr. Woods, 
after he removed to Bedford, became a useful and influen- 
tial citizen. He followed his profession (as surveyor) and 
most of the original surveys in the upper end of the Juniata 
Valley were made by him. He reared a large family, and 
his descendants are still living. He lived to a good old age, 
and died amid the regrets of a most extended circle of 
acquaintances.” 

In some accounts of the capture of George Woods, it 
is stated that he was about to be burnt at the stake by the 
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Delaware Indians, when Captain Hudson, a Seneca chief, 
demanded him from the Delawares, who dared not refuse, 
being under the domination of the Six Nations. In his 
gratitude at being freed, this account states that Woods 
wished the chief to come and make his home with him, for 
the remainder of his life. (2) The chief refused, but 
never failed to collect his ransom annuity of tobacco until 
afraid to trust himself among the whites, after permitting 
his son to help massacre the scouts. Years afterward, 
Henry, son of George Woods, was at Pittsburgh wharf 
when he noticed one of a party of Seneca Indians who had 
come down the Allegheny River scrutinizing him very 
closely. On speaking to him, he found that it was Hudson’s 
son, who was very much pleased at being recognized, and 
said to Mr. Woods that the last time he had seen him he 
was “Running like de debbil up Juniata Hill.” 

George Woods married Miss Anna McDowell, and lo- 
cated permanently at Bedford, Pa. There he followed his 
profession of surveyor, and held many public offices of 
honor and trust. “As early as 1765, four men whose names 
are prominently indissolubly connected with the history of 
the town, county, province and commonwealth, became resi- 
cents of Fort Bedford-Barnard Dougherty, Robert Gal- 
breath, Thomas Smith, and George Woods. It is believed 
that all were of Scotch descent, and it is known that all were 
men of great activity, ability, and sterling worth. All of 
them served as early justices of the peace of Bedford 
County, were active in the formation and organization of 
the county, and during the Revolutionary period, assisted 
largely in shaping the destinies of the state. (3) 

By order of the proprietaries of Pennsylvania, John 
Lukens, Surveyor General, in 1766 laid out the town of 
3edford, at the site of old Fort Bedford. The order bore 
the date of May 5, 1766, and the surveyor arrived at Bed- 
ford on June 5, 1766. He called together the principal in- 
habitants of the vicinity, and discussed with them the mat- 
ter of laying out the streets and the size of the lots. A 
large stone house had been built in 1764, on what was called, 
in the Lukens’ Survey, Pitt Street. It was a comfortable 
and commodious dwelling, of limestone, the most preten- 
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tious in the new town of Bedford. On April 25, 1771, this 
house and the ground surrounding it were sold at public 
sale by Sheriff David Hoge, to George Woods. The deed 
recites that “on the east, the three lots were bounded by 
reserved lots, on which Fort Bedford was built. (4) 

Bedford County, which was erected by Act of March 9, 
1771, covered a large extent of territory, all of Western 
Pennsylvania then owned by the Penns. This act provided 
“That it shall and may be lawful to and for Arthur St. Clair, 
Barnard Dougherty, Esquires, Thomas Coulter, William 
Procter and George Woods, or any of them, to purchase and 
take assurance to them and their heirs of a piece of land 
situated in some convenient place in said town (Bedford), 
in trust and for use of the inhabitants of said county, and 
thereon to erect and build a court house and prison, suffi- 
cient to accomodate the public service of said county, and 
for the use and conveniency of inhabitants.” The first 
court house erected was a rude log structure, and nearby 
it was a low one-story jail. At a meeting of the County 
Commissioners, held May 31, 1783, George Woods, Esq. 
drew an order for the sum of 43 pounds, 10 shillings, it being 
for “116 days’ service, attending at the building of the 
Court House and Prison, at 7 shillings, 6 pence per day, as 
trustee, in the years 1774 and 1775.” (5) 

The date of the appointment of George Woods as one of 
the justices of the court of Bedford County, Pa. was Mon- 
day, March 11, 1771. From the time of the organization 
of Bedford County, in April, 1771, until the adoption of the 
State Constitution of 1790, the justices of the peace pre- 
sided over all courts held in the county, three of them 
forming a quorum to transact business. 

In an enumeration of the citizens of Bedford and their 
taxable property, in 1771, George Woods, Esq. is mentioned 
as the owner of six town lots and 30 acres of improved out- 
lots, and he kept three servants, four horses, and three cows. 

It was the duty of a wood ranger to look after all stray 
cattle, the woods, etc. The commission of “George Woods, 
Esq., of the County of Bedford as “Wood Ranger” bears 
date of March 15, 1771, and is signed by John Penn. (6) 

In 1774, George Woods represented Bedford County at 
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a Convention held at Philadelphia, for the purpose of taking 
action in regard to the oppressive legislation of the mother 
country, Great Britain. 

On the occasion of the celebration of Old Home Week, 
at Bedford, Pa., August 4th to 10th, 1907, the Hon. Wm. 
P. Schell prepared a smal] book called “Annals of Bedford 
County, Pa.” (7) In speaking of the citizens of Bedford 
who were very active on the side of the colonists, during 
the Revolutionary War, Mr. Schell mentions the names of 
Colonel George Woods and Colonel David Espy (who mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of Colonel George Woods, and was al- 
most as prominent in the history of Bedford and Bedford 
County as his father-in-law). 

A splendid work was accomplished by Col. George 
Woods in affording protection from Indian attack to the 
people at Bedford and vicinity. Mr. Schell (p.43, in little 
volume above mentioned) states that “In 1771, Fort Bed- 
ford was in a state of dilapidation and decay; but we are 
still told that after 1771, even up to 1792, the whites were 
in the habit of running to the fort when alarmed by Indians. 
The explanation is that George Woods, Esq. had a fort 
built around his own house-picket fort-and this was gener- 
ally called Fort Bedford, and it was into this fort that the 
whites generally ran, after 1771.” 

We find the following reference to this matter in the 
centennial issue of the Bedford Gazette, of date Sept. 21, 
1906, which states that in 1776 “Fort Bedford was in ruins. 
George Woods built a stockade fort around his house the old 
stone building called the Boquet House, which was burned 
down a few years ago—into which the country fled, when 
threatened by Indians.” The stone house mentioned, the 
home for many years of Col. Woods and family, was de- 
stroyed by fire, in March, 1901, but another dwelling was 
immediately erected on the site. 

In 1778 and 1779, Col. George Woods served as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. 
In 1784, he was appointed County Lieutenant of Bedford 
County. His title of Colonel was won, during the Revolu- 
tionary War. by his activity in the Colonial militia. His 
many military and judicial duties seem not to have entirely 
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suspended the work of Colonel Woods as a surveyor, for as 
occasion required he still performed work of this kind. 

The Indian title to the lands in the present Western 
Pennsylvania was extinguished by the purchase of this terri- 
tory by the Penns, proprietaries of Pennsylvania, in 1768. 
On April 3, 1769, a land office was opened for the sale of 
land. In this part of the province, except certain sec- 
tions called manors, which were reserved. The survey of one 
of these, called the Manor of Pittsburgh, was completed in 
March, 1769, and contained 5,766 acres. The result of the 
Revolutionary War was the loss of the colonial possessions 
of Great Britain in America. By the Act of Nov. 27, 1779 
(called the Divesting Act) the Penns, proprietaries of Penn- 
sylvania, were divested of all their proprietary public prop- 
erty, including the quitrents; but this act carefully pro- 
tected their rights to the manors, and all that could be 
distinguished as private property. A liberal compensation 
was made to the Penns for the loss of their proprietary 
rights in Pennsylvania, the sum of 130,000 pounds sterling, 
money of Great Britain, being allowed them; and they also 
received from Great Britain an annuity of 4,000 pounds, 
from an estimated loss of half a million sterling. 

In the fall of 1783, the Penns offered for sale their 
lands in the Manor of Pittsburgh, and the first sale was 
made in January, 1784, to Isaac Craig and Stephen Bayard, 
of all the ground between Fort Pitt and the Allegheny 
River, “supposed to contain about three acres.” After this 
sale was made, the Penns decided to lay out the town of 
Pittsburgh so as to include the three acres and also old 
Fort Pitt, but Messrs. Craig and Bayard afterward re- 
ceived a deed for the lots included in their original pur- 
chase. (8) John Penn and John Penn, Jr., former pro- 
prietaries of Pennsylvania, instructed Tench Francis, their 
attorney, to employ a competent surveyor to make a survey 
and lay out a town on their Manor of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Francis employed Col. George Woods, of Bedford, to do the 
work, in which he was assisted by Thos. Vickroy, also of 
Bedford. No official survey of Pittsburgh had ever been 
made, up to this time. In May, 1784, the surveyors arrived 
in Pittsburgh, and their work was completed in July, 1784. 
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The old “Military Survey,” as it was called, made in 1764, 
by Col. John Campbell, was in the main, allowed to stand. 
It included four squares, between Water and Second Streets 
(Second Avenue), and Ferry and Market Streets. By what 
authority Campbell’s survey was made is not now known. 
The letter written by Tench Francis, attorney for the Penns, 
requesting Col. George Woods to make the survey of Pitts- 
burgh, bears date of April 22, 1784, and the letter of ac- 
ceptance of the survey and plan of the town made by 
Col. Woods, written by Mr. Francis, bears date of Sept. 30, 
1784. (9) 

A very peculiar feature of the Woods’ survey and plan 
of Pittsburgh is the fact that a rod was used which was 
one-eighth of an inch longer, in every ten feet, than the 
United States standard of measurement. From this ano- 
maly of two standards, considerable confusion in the pur- 
chase and sale of property in Pittsburgh later resulted, it 
being necessary, if the Government standard was used, to 
add one-eighth of an inch in every ten feet, to make it har- 
monize with the Woods’ survey . In later years, some ad- 
ditional information having been found necessary concern- 
ing the methods pursued in making this first official survey 
of Pittsburgh, Mr. Thomas Vickroy, of Bedford, prepared 
a document dated Dec. 16, 1841, describing the manner of 
making the survey. This document is still on file in the 
city archives of Pittsburgh. The names of the two sur- 
veyors have been preserved, that of Col. Woods being given 
to Wood Street, one of the city’s principal thoroughfares (the 
“s” being dropped for the sake of euphony), and that of 
Thos. Vickroy to Vickroy Street, on Boyd’s Hill, between 
Bluff and Locust. 

One of the most prized relics of the Woods’ family has 
always been the pantograph (or pantagraph, for it is cor- 
rectly spelled both ways) or draughting instrument used 
by Col. Woods, in drawing the plan of Pittsburgh in accord- 
ance with his survey. This quaint old brass instrument, 
when folded up, is about twenty inches in length, and is 
kept in the identical wooden box in which Col. Woods car- 
ried it. (10) There is no name on the box to indicate who 
was the maker of this rare old relic, so intimately associated 
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with the history of Pittsburgh. It is in as good condition, 
today, as it was when used by Col. George Woods 140 years 
ago, in making the plan of Pittsburgh. He used it also in 
making the plans of his surveys in other parts of Pennsylva- 
nia. It is authoritively stated that Col. Woods did survey- 
ing in Philadelphia, Pa. and Cincinnati, Ohio, while he did 
all his own surveying, being an extensive land owner in and 
about Bedford. One of the old family papers (11) is a deed 
for one of these tracts of land, bearing date of March 23, 
1786, and recorded May 25, 1786. It is signed by John 
Penn and John Penn, Jr. 


Pittsburgh people are accustomed to refer to the city’s 
first official surveyor by his military title, as “Colonel” 
George Woods, but during the later years of his life, he 
was better known as Judge George Woods. From the time 
the Declaration of American Independance was made, on 
July 4, 1776, to that of the adoption of the State Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, in 1790, Barnard Dougherty, James 
Martin, and George Woods held commissions, and served 
alternately as President Judges of the courts of Bedford 
County, Pa. (12) 


On August 20, 1791, Governor Thomas Mifflin, of Penn- 
sylvania, appointed George Woods as first associate judge 
of the Fourth Judicial District, then composed of the coun- 
ties of Cumberland, Franklin, Bedford, Huntington, and 
Mifflin. (13) 


Upon the incorporation of Bedford as a borough, on 
March 13, 1795, provision was made for an enumeration of 
the amount and kinds of property owned by each citizen. 
The work was completed in 1796. Judge George Woods 
owned three houses, two barns, six horses, and eight cows, 
and it is stated: “The Hon. George Woods was then the 
largest property owner in the borough.” (14) From the 
time he first located there, in 1765, the home of Judge 
George Woods was in Bedford, Pa., and there he died, some 
years after the beginning of the eighteenth century. His 
family consisted of three sons, John, Henry and George, and 
daughters Jane (wife of Col. David Espy, of Bedford) ; Ann 
(wife of Hon. James Ross, of Pittsburgh); and Mary (or 
Polly) Woods, who never married. 
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To our knowledge, Judge George Woods was never the 
owner of any land in Pittsburgh, or the vicinity of the city; 
but five of his six children were citizens of Pittsburgh, and 
four of them were large land owners in the present city of 
Pittsburgh or its immediate vicinity. The descendants of 
Pittsburgh’s first official surveyor have been closely and 
prominently identified with the history of Pittsburgh, down 
to the present time. 

For the reasons given above, we shall give a brief 
sketch of each of the six children of Judge George Woods, 
in the order above named. 

John Woods was educated at Bedford, and on August 
30, 1781, took the oath of allegiance, which was required 
in accordance with an act passed for the “further protec- 
tion of the Government of Pennsylvania.” (15) He is 
mentioned as the son of Col. George Woods, of Bedford, and 
a “student at law.” In 1783, John Woods was admitted to 
the bar of Washington County, Pa., and in 1784, to those 
of Westmoreland and Fayette Counties, Pa. Allegheny 
County, Pa. was established by Act of Sept. 24, 1788. The 
first court-Quarter Session—was held Dec. 16, 1788, 
in Pittsburgh, and at this time there were admitted as mem- 
bers of the bar of Allegheny County Hugh H. Brackenridge, 
John Woods, James Ross and six others. The three men 
named were among Pittsburgh’s first resident attorneys, 
and became wealthy and prominent citizens. (16) H. M. 
Brackenridge, in his Recollections of Persons and Places in 
the West, (17) says concerning John Woods, the Pitts- 
burgh attorney: 

“Mr. John Woods, who stood next to Mr. (James) Ross 
(in the bar of Allegheny County) had the reputation of a 
skillful lawyer. His person was fine, and his dress and 
manner bespoke the gentleman, although there was a touch 
of aristocratic pride about him which lessened his popular- 
ity. His voice was rather shrill and unpleasant, especially 
when contrasted with his manly appearance; but, like John 
Randolph, his ear-piercing voice often gave the effect of a 
powerful invective. Few lawyers could manage a case with 
more skill. He was deeply versed in all the subtleties of the 
law of tenures and ejectment causes. Being possessed of a 
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comfortable fortune, he rather shunned than courted prac- 
tice, but in a difficult case, the suitor thought himself 
fortunate when he could secure his assistance.” 

At the April term of 1791, John Woods was admitted 
to the bar of Bedford County, Pa. (18) He was a Presi- 
dential elector in 1796. The commission of John Woods, 
granted by Thomas Mifflin, Governor of Pennsylvania, as 
Brigadier General of the “Brigade of Allegheny,” bears date 
of March 28, 1798. (19) John Woods served one term in 
the State Senate, being Speaker, in 1800. In 1814, he was 
elected to Congress, serving one term. (20) The home of 
Mr. Woods was a handsome dwelling on Penn Street (now 
Penn Ave.) which was then the fashionable residence dis- 
trict of Pittsburgh, and he and his wife, Theodora, were 
prominent in the social life of the borough. Upon the death 
of John Woods, in 1817, his remains were interred in the 
burial ground of the First Presbyterian Church, of which 
he was a member. He was a man of wealth, and the owner of 
a great deal of land in and about the city of Pittsburgh and 
at Bedford, Pa., His will (21) bears date of Sept. 20, 1816. 
and is recorded in Will Book, Vol. 2, p. 109, in the Recorder’s 
office of Allegheny County, Pa. As Mrs. Woods did not in- 
tend to remain in Pittsburgh, she was bequeathed an annu- 
ity of $2,400 for life, the household goods, and the three 
black servants, Henry, Israel and Nancy, for the remainder 
of their respective terms of servitude. She returned to her 
people in New Jersey, where she died Feb. 19, 1833, after 
an illness of ten days, in the 62nd year of her age. (22) 

Henry Woods, as a young man, was a member of the 
Bedford Scouts, a company organized for the defense of 
the settlers against the Indians. On one occasion, this com- 
pany, of which Henry Woods was then Lieutenant, was 
ambushed, and but three of the company, of whom he was 
one, escaped with their lives. This was probably the occa- 
sion, as mentioned by Chief Hudson’s son to Mr. Woods at 
Pittsburgh wharf, when he ran “like de debbil up Juniata 
Hill.” A very strong and active young man, Henry Woods 
was noted for his knowledge of woodscraft and his military 
prowess. During the Revolutionary War, he was a member 
of the militia of Bedford County, Pa., attaining the rank of 
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Captain. Miss Mary K. Woods, of Pittsburgh, a grand- 
daughter of Henry Woods, of Bedford, has the sword car- 
ried by Mr. Woods in the Revolutionary War. The handle 
is of bone, and the blade long and keen. The leather scab- 
bard is partly missing. Henry Woods was admitted to the 
bar of Bedford County, Pa., June 5, 1792, on motion of John 
Woods, his brother. (23) He was a member of the Sixth 
and Seventh Congress, and served from 1799 to 1803. (24) 
He is mentioned as the handsomest member of that august 
body, and James Ross, of Pittsburgh, his brother-in-law, 
then also in Congress, as the youngest member. (Age 32 
years.) In a list of citizens of Bedford, in 1810, the name 
of the Hon. Henry Woods, a practicing attorney, is men- 
tioned. He always made his home at Bedford, Pa., where 
he died in 1826; but, by the will of John Woods, his brother, 
the Pittsburgh attorney, Henry Woods was bequeathed 530 
acres of land, now a part of the Fifteenth Ward of the city 
of Pittsburgh, so he was a large land owner in the present 
city. He bequeathed this land, the one-half of the “Scotch 
Bottoms” farm of 1,060 acres (including the present Hazel- 
wood, and parts of Greenfield and Squirrel Hill) to his two 
sons, Henry Woods (then a boy about 12 years of age, but 
afterward a prominent citizen of Pittsburgh, surveyor of 
the port during the administrations of President Taylor and 
Fillmore, and later sheriff of Allegheny County) and John 
George Woods, also a citizen of Pittsburgh, and the first 
member of the Woods family to reside in the present Fif- 
teenth Ward. These two sons were bequeathed also con- 
siderable property at Bedford and Bedford Springs, besides 
some other lands. 

George Woods was the only one of the sons of Col. 
Woods to take an interest in surveying. He accompanied 
his father to Pittsburgh in 1784, and assisted in making the 
survey for the Penns. He also assisted his father in making 
surveys at Cincinnati, O., and other places. In 1795, George 
Woods (3d) was Prothonotary and Clerk of Courts, and 
also Register and Recorder for the county of Bedford. (25) 
He married Miss Martha McDowell, and there were born 
to them the following children: Mary L., who never married; 
Harriet (wife of a Mr. Brackenridge, of Pittsburgh) ; 
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Margaretta (Mrs. John Dike, of Steubenville, Ohio) ; Anna, 
wife of Nathaniel Dike (a cousin of John Dike) of Stuben- 
ville, O. By the will of their uncle, John Woods, the Pitts- 
burgh attorney, these four daughters of George Woods (3¢) 
were bequeathed a valuable piece of property in Pittsburgh, 
eight lots, numbered in the general plan of the town from 
75 to 82. This was in 1817, and it was probably at this 
time that George Woods, (3d), and family removed to Pitts- 
burgh. The records of the family are rather meagre, at 
this period, but in the marriage notice of one of the daugh- 
ters of this family, she is mentioned as a daughter of 
“George Woods, of Pittsburgh.” Mrs. Harvey Childs, of 
Pittsburgh, and her brothers, Geo. D. Blair, of New Castle, 
Pa., and Thos. S. Blair, of Chicago, Ill., are the descendants 
of this branch of the Woods family. 

Jane Woods, daughter of Judge George Woods, of Bed- 
ford, became the wife of Col. David Espy, a prominent citi- 
zen of Bedford, Pa. The children of Col. David Espy and 
wife were George, David, and Mary Espy (wife of Dr. John 
Anderson), all beneficiaries under the will of John Woods, 
the Pittsburgh attorney. George and David Espy were 
bequeathed large tracts of land bordering on the Allegheny 
river. Mrs. Anderson being deceased, her share of John 
Woods’ estate went to her children, George Espy, Ann Jane, 
Mary and Elizabeth Anderson, and besides other property, 
included lots Nos. 431 and 432 in the city of Pittsburgh. 
Dr. John Anderson was a fine physician, and a man of many 
interests and considerable wealth. He was extensively en- 
gaged in land speculations in Bedford and vicinity, and 
was the owner of the famous Bedford Springs property, the 
“Carlsbad of America.” The Anderson family were inter- 
ested in the ownership of these springs for many years. 

Ann Woods, daughter of Col. George Woods, was about 
13 years of age, at the time Pittsburgh was laid out in 1784. 
Her brother, John Woods, was one of the first resident 
attorneys in Pittsburgh, and both he and James Ross were 
admitted to the bar, Dec. 16, 1788, at the first session of 
court held in the new county of Allegheny. It was probably 
through this brother that Miss Woods met his friend, James 
Ross, and their marriage took place Jan. 13, 1791. The 
career of the Hon. James Ross is too well known to be re- 
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peated here. (26) The home of the Ross family was on 
Grant’s Hill, Mr. Ross having purchased a large tract of 
land here, from Jean Marie, a Frenchman. Later they 
removed to a residence on Stockton Avenue, east of San- 
dusky Street, Allegheny City, and here Mr. Ross died, Sat- 
urday, Nov. 27, 1847. Mrs. Ross died at Cornwall, Pa. 
Sept. 11, 1805, in the 35th year of her age, leaving three 
children, James, Mary Ann, and George Woods Ross. It 
was through their only daughter that the Hon. James Ross 
and wife left any descendants, as both sons died unmarried. 
On Oct. 7, 1816, Mary Ann Ross was married to Edward 
Coleman, of Lancaster and Philadelphia, a man of con- 
siderable prominence, and a member of the State Senate. 
Mrs. Coleman died at Lancaster, Pa. Sept. 27, 1825, leaving 
three children: Ann Ross Coleman (wife of George Aspin- 
wall), who died leaving no heirs; Mary Jane Coleman, who 
died unmarried; and Harriet Coleman, who married Eugene 
Livingston, a grandson of Chancellor Robert Livingston. 
The son of Eugene Livingston and wife, Eugene Jr. died of 
a fever at the age of 17 years, while serving in the Union 
army. The only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Livingston, Mary 
Coleman Livingston, married Maturin L. Delafield, of New 
York city, and their four sons were named Maturin, Joseph, 
John and Eugene, and three daughters Julia, Mary and 
Harriet. The Delafields of New York are the direct and 
only descendants of the Hon. James Ross and Ann (Woods) 
Ross, his wife. 

At the death of the Hon. James Ross, the bulk of his 
property went to his son, James Ross, his only surviving 
child. Mrs. Coleman was deceased, but her share of the 
estate was bequeathed to her three daughters, $30,000 to 
each one. At the death of James Ross, Jr. in 1851, all of 
his estate received from his father was also bequeathed to 
his nieces. 

Mary Woods, daughter of Judge George Woods, of 
Bedford, was better known to her family and friends as 
Polly. In 1817, by the will of her brother, John Woods, the 
Pittsburgh attorney, Miss Woods was left joint owner, 
with her brother, Henry Woods, of Bedford, of the great 
tract of land in Peebles Township, Allegheny County, Pa. 
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known as “Scotch Bottoms,” which included the larger por- 
tion of the present Fifteenth Ward of the city of Pittsburgh. 
Miss Woods then removed to Pittsburgh, and lived here for 
the remainder of her life. By agreement of the brother and 
sister, Miss Woods took the upper part of the tract, 530 
acres, including the present Glenwood. About 1818, she 
built a story and a half stone cottage on this farm, and this 
was the home of the tenant to whom the farm was rented. 
Being engaged to be married, Miss Woods and her affianced 
husband made a trip of inspection out to her domain, with 
the idea of living in the stone cottage, after the wedding, but 
during the trip the couple quarrelled and the engagement 
was broken. Miss Woods never married. She died in 1841, 
and bequeathed her Glenwood farm to James Ross, Jr., the 
son of the Hon. James Ross and her sister, Ann (Woods) 
Ross. Miss Woods made her home with the Ross family. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. S. Kussart. 


(1) Report of the Commission to Locate the Site of the Frontie) 
Forts of Pennsylvania (2 vols., Clarence M. Bush, State Prin- 
ter, 1896), I, 588-589. 

(2) History of Bedford, Somerset and Fulton Counties, Pennsylva- 
nia, with biographical sketches of pioneers, and prominent men, 
Waterman, Watkins & Co. 1884, p. 207. Henceforth cited as 
“Hist. Bedford County, Pa.” 

(5) TIbid., p. 246. ; 

(4) Bedford County, Pa. records, Deed Book A., p. 31 

(5) Hist. Bedford Co., Pa., p. 246 

(6) Cf. “Notes and Queries.” post, p. 132. The original is one of the 
family papers in the possession of Mrs. Harvey Childs, of 
Pittsburgh, a great-great grand-daughter of Col. George 
Woods. 

(7) Published by the Bedford Gazette Publishing Co., Bedford, Pa., 
1907. The full title is Annals of Bedford County, Pennsylvania, 
consisting of condensed sketches of the most important events 
which occurred during the century from Jan. 1750 to 1850; 
prepared for Old Home Week, August 4-10, 1907. 

(8) History of Allegheny County, Pa.; its early settlement and 
progress to the present time, with biographies of its represen- 
tative citizens. A. Warner & Co., Chicago, 1889, pp. 475-481. 

(9) The original copies of these letters, old and yellowed with age, 
but plainly decipherable, and very valuable as historic relics 
are now in the possession of Mrs. Harvey Childs, of Pittsburgh, 
a great-great grand-daughter of Col. George Woods. 

(10) It is the property of Miss Mary K. Woods, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a great grand-daughter of Col. George Woods. Cf. the re- 
production, p. 1. 
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In the possession of Mrs. ‘Harvey Childs, of Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Cf. Hist. Bedford Co., Pa., p. 204. 


(12) The following is a copy of the commission issued to Judge 
George Woods, in 1790: 
Presidency 
Seal “In the name, and by the authority of the free- 
of man of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
the State Supreme Executive Council of the said Common- 
of wealth, to George Woods, Esq., of the County of 


Penna. Bedford. 


(13) 
(14) 
(15) 


(16) 


(17) 
(18) 
(19) 


(20) 


(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 


We reposing especial trust and confidence in your patriot- 
ism, prudence, integrity, and knowledge, have appointed you 
President of the County Court of Common Pleas, of the Court 
of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace and Jail Delivery, 
and granting unto you, the said George Woods, full power and 
authority to execute and perform all the several acts and things 
to the said office belonging. 

Given under the hand of his Excellency, Thomas Mifflin, 
Esq., President, and the Seal of the State, at Philadelphia, this 
twentieth day of April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety. 

Attest, Chas. Biddle, Secretary. 

Hist. Bedford County, Pa., p. 204. 
Tbid., p. 250. 
Cf. “Notes and Queries” post, p.138. The original of this do- 
cument bearing date of August 30, 1781, is one of the family 
papers in the possession of Mrs. Childs, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
White, John William Fletcher, Judiciary of Allegheny County, 
1883. 
A reprint from the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
—y oe VII (1883). 

11. 
Meter Bedford County, Pa., p. 205 
Cf. “Notes and Queries,” post, p. 138. The original is one of the 
family papers held by Mrs. Harvey Childs, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Twentieth Century Bench and Bar of Pennsylvania, 2 vols. H.C. 
Cooper, Jr. & Bro., Chicago, 1903, II, 806 
Cf. “Notes and Queries” post, p. 135-138. 
Pittsburgh Gazette, February 19, 1833. 
Twentieth Century Bench and Bar of Pennsylvania, II, 808. 
History Bedford Co., Pa., p. 217. 
Ibid. 
Cf. Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, III, 103-198. 
“Reminiscences of Hon. James Ross,” by Hon. Thomas Mellon. 
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BRODHEAD’S RAID ON THE SENECAS 


Story of the Little Known Expedition in 1779 from 
Fort Pitt to Destroy the Indian Villages 
on the Upper Allegheny. 


In August, 1779, Gen. Daniel Brodhead, commandant at Fort 
Pitt, led, by instruction of Gen. Geo. Washington, an expedition from 
the Forks of the Ohio to the headwater of the Allegheny river to 
assist in the destruction there of the villages and crops of the Seneca 
Indians. This was a scheme of military strategy designed by Wash- 
ington to break the alliance between these Indians and the English. 
It was completely successful. Brodhead was assisted by simultaneous 
contributory expeditions of like character one under command of 
Genl. Sullivan by way of the Susquehannah valley, the other from 
the Mohawk valley. 

The story of Brodhead’s part in the venture was delightfully 
told in the following paper read on Nov. 27, 1923, by Mr. Stone before 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 





The Colonial war between England and France, begun 
in 1745 lasted four years. The treaty of peace settled noth- 
ing in the New World and neither party relinquished its 
claim. Thereupon the French determined to secure a 
firmer foothold in the region west of the Alleghenies. By 
virtue of the discovery of the St. Lawrence and the Missis- 
sippi, it was their proud claim that the lilies of France 
should wave over all the territory bordering upon those 
streams and their tributaries. 

In the summer of 1749 Celoron, in command of a de- 
tachment of French troops, carried his boats over from 
Lake Erie to Chautauqua, and following the Conewango to 
its mouth, thence by the Allegheny down the Ohio to the 
Miami, and by that stream and the Maumee returned to the 
great Lakes. At the mouth of the Conewango, and at other 
points on his route, he buried leaden plates bearing an in- 
scription declaring occupation in the name of the king of 
France. One of these plates was secured by the Indians, who, 
mystified by the “devilish writing,” carried it to Sir William 
Johnson, and through him the British government was 
aroused. Meantime the Pennnylvania traders at Presque 
Isle, LeBoeuff and Venango, were driven from their posts 
and at these places French forts were erected. 
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To check the French invasion the Ohio Company was 
chartered, of which Lawrence Washington was a share- 
holder, and it received from the crown a grant of 500,000 
acres lying between the Monongahela and the Kanawha. 
The whole region of the Allegheny river was then claimed 
by Virginia, and in 1753 the governor of that Common- 
wealth sent George Washington to the forts on the upper 
waters of the Allegheny to learn the facts of interest to 
the English and to protest against the French encroach- 
ments. His official report was the culminating cause of 
the war between the two countries, which was declared in 
1756, though already for more than a year there had been 
open hostilities; Fort Duquesne had been built and Brad- 
dock defeated. 

In this war the Mohawks were induced to take part 
with the English; and the Senecas and other tribes of the 
Six Nations, though inclined to the French, were restrained 
by their unwillingness to become so involved as to be en- 
gaged in battle against their brethren. This, however, did 
not prevent a desultory guerilla warfare. Thus Cornplanter 
appears to have been fighting against Washington at the 
Defeat of Braddock where no kindred tribes were engaged. 
In after years when the old chief visited the pioneer settle- 
ment at Bradford, he was heard to say that no bullet was 
ever moulded that could kill Washington, for that he had 
fired twice at him point-blank. 

Upon the close of the war in 1763 it is well established 
that the Seneca chiefs took part in the great Indian up- 
rising under the leadership of Pontiac, who secretly con- 
spired with the French malcontents, who were dissatisfied 
with the treaty of peace. Thus the Senecas became em- 
bittered against the English. Besides, the French forts 
were their trading posts, and there was hence a community 
of interest. And so the knife and tomahawk again had 
their day on the frontier. According to Isaac Moorehead, 
“The border line of settlements was lighted up with the 
burning cabins of the people and nearly every household 
counted its member slain or carried into captivity. In the 
graphic language of Sidney George Fisher: “There was a 
sameness about every attack, the stealthy stalking from 
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tree to tree until the clearing was reached, the creeping 
from stump to stump, the sudden shot, and then that fam- 
iliar colonial scene,—the plough standing in the furrow, the 
horses loose and running, the father on his face with his 
scalpless skull bleeding into the fresh ground, the mother 
and children brained and scalped at the door of the cabin, 
the cabin in flames, and the Indians disappearing in the 
shadows of the distant woods.” 

The Quakers assembly of Pennsylvania abjured war. 
Benjamin Franklin pleaded for adequate means of defense 
and took what he could get. Under authority to buy a fire- 
engine, he bought a cannon and upon an appropriation for 
wheat “and other grain” he bought powder. He finally 
organized and led a little army of five hundred and forty 
men into the Lehigh Valley and built forts in midwinter 
for the protection of the Moravian settlements. 

At length the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian sentiment of 
eastern Pennsylvania arose in indignation at the Quaker 
attitude, and the spirit of hatred thus stimulated toward 
the red men increased in intensity and at length resulted 
in deplorable excesses. If humanity revolts at the deeds of 
the tomahawk, its revulsion must be tempered with the 
memory of the slaughter of the defenseless Conestogas 
near Harrisburg, and of the family of the great Cayuga 
Chief, Logan, and with the recorded fact that the Governor 
of Pennsylvania was finally prevailed upon to add this clause 
to his proclamation of reward for prisoners and scalps: 
“And for the scalp of a female fifty pieces of eight.” 

It soon became apparent that such retaliatory policy 
against a savage race was not only unworthy and discredit- 
able but also ineffective. When war was declared against 
the Mother Country in 1776 the public mind had ripened 
into accord with the views of Washington that the mode of 
warfare against the natives must be entirely changed. 
American soldiers could not cope with them on their own 
ground by their own tactics. Washington had learned this 
under Braddock. Nor were the tactics of European armies 
available; and this also was a lesson of Braddock’s defeat. 

A cordon of forts had been erected extending from the 
Delaware to the Susquehanna and then from the Susque- 
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hanna to the Allegheny. The original seventeen was en- 
larged to fifty, says Fisher, but the Pennsylvania Archives 
contain a list of eighty-four. These garrisoned stations 
were almost disregarded by the marauding Senecas. They 
were emboldened by the defeat of Braddock and the frontier 
was in a state of terror. Before Braddock’s defeat there 
were at least three thousand men capable of bearing arms 
in that part of Pennsylvania west of the Susquehanna. 
Six months later there were scarcely a hundred. The 
Wyoming massacre was the culmination of the atrocities. 
The public mind was appalled and demanded action. 

Washington on his expedition to Ft. le Boeuf in 1753 
had visited the Senecas at their habitations along the Alle- 
gheny. He knew that they subsisted in part upon their 
harvest of corn and also upon their trade in furs, and in the 
products of handicraft with which their substantial villages 
were stored. If the crops and villages of the Senecas could 
be destroyed, the whole region which they infested would 
become uninhabitable to them, and they would be driven out 
by their necessities. ‘Washington had been firmly per- 
suaded,” says Marshall, “of the absolute impossibility of 
defending the immense frontier on the west from Indian 
incursions by any chain of forts which could be erected; and 
that the country would be much more certainly protected 
by offensive than by defensive war. His plan was to pene- 
trate by a rapid movement into the heart of their settle- 
ments with a force competent to the destruction of their 
towns.” 

The movement contemplated by him was to be an ad- 
vance by three divisions, one along the Susquehanna, an- 
other following the Mohawk, and the third up the Allegheny, 
and an auxiliary demonstration by way of Lake Champlain 
to prevent hostile reinforcements from Canada. Congress 
had a project of its own, but Washington by explanation, 
argument and appeal finally prevailed. His plan was de- 
layed, and in detail somewhat modified, but at length it was 
substantially put into execution. 

Colonel Daniel Brodhead, whose “brave Pennsylvania 
riflemen,” in the language of De Haass, “‘cut their way 
through the ranks of the enemy” at the battle of Long 
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Island, and who fought under Washington on other battle- 
fields, and who later had been stationed at Sunbury in 
charge of a frontier two hundred miles long, extending from 
Wyoming to Allegheny, had been assigned to the command of 
the Western Department, embracing a territory of unknown 
extent, including the entire region west of the Allegheny 
river and mountains and southward to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and had established his headquarters at Fort Pitt. Wash- 
ington had written him that he was selected “because of 
his abilities and his former acquaintance with the back 
country,” and added, “if you quit the post I apprehend 
there will be no officer left of sufficient weight and 
ability,” but he expressed the wish that Brodhead should 
keep that opinion to himself. 

Obedient to specific orders from General Washington, 
Colonel Brodhead organized his expedition for the upper 
Allegheny, and on the eleventh day of August, 1779, at the 
head of a force of six hundred and five men, rank and file, 
including men from the eighth regiment, which he had 
commanded, and recruits from the counties of Westmore- 
land and Bedford, and from Virginia, he moved up the river 
with his flotilla of sixty boats, which had been constructed 
under his direction. Second in command was Colonel John 
Gibson, who succeeded to the command of the department, 
and whose nephew became Pennsylvania’s distinguished 
chief justice. Colonel Gibson’s successor was Dr. William 
Irvine, whose grandson and other descendants have been 
prominent citizens of Warren County. 

Partly by water and partly by land, Brodhead’s ex- 
pedition proceeded to Fort Armstrong, situated about a 
mile below the present town of Kittanning. This fort, pur- 
suant to Washington’s suggestion, had been reconstructed 
under the direction of Colonel Brodhead, who, however, 
declined to allow it to bear his name, saying in his letter of 
instructions to Colonel Bayard: “I think it is a compliment 
due to General Armstrong to call that fort after him.” The 
expedition moved on. The enemy lurked in their hiding 
places, although only a few days had passed since Captain 
Samuel Brady, a noted Indian fighter, had encountered a 
small party of Senecas up the river, and destroyed them, 
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excepting their chief, Cornplanter, who swam the stream 
and so escaped. 

On the eve of the departure of the expedition, Brod- 
head had determined if possible, to communicate his plans 
to General Sullivan commanding the expedition advancing up 
the Susquehanna, so that the latter might advantageously 
make his movements in conformity therewith. But who 
should carry the message? If it had been a “message to Gar- 
cia,” the bearer might have laughed to take it. But it was a 
different task to travel three hundred miles through a rug- 
ged and unknown wilderness across the warpaths of the 
Senecas. The two soldiers who took the letter and returned 
with Sullivan’s answer are unknown. Their names are un- 
recorded. They are not catalogued with the heroes of 
history. But they will live, perchance, in its pages to fasci- 
nate the imagination and stir the heroism of generations to 
come. 

At the mouth of the Mahoning the little army disem- 
barked and was organized into a pack-train. Leaving the 
river, which here turns to the northwest and makes a great 
bend, at the extremity of which Fort Venango was situated, 
the line of march cut off the bend and, crossing the Red 
Bank and the Clarion, proceeded by a known Indian path 
directly northward to strike the river at the mouth of the 
Tionesta. Approaching the river the advance guard dis- 
covered a party of Senecas, who presently ran their canoes 
ashore, and a hot skirmish took place, in which the Indians 
were put to flight. The village, or collection of villages, at 
the mouth of the Tionesta, was called in the official report 
Cushcushing. It appears as Goshgoshonk on the map ac- 
companying the account of this expedition, contributed by 
Obed Edson to the Magazine of American History. but it 
should not be confused with a contemporaneous village of 
the same name situated in Butler County on the route over 
which Brodhead returned. 

Crossing the Allegheny, the expedition proceeded up 
the west bank to an Indian town called Buckaloons, just 
below the mouth of the Casyonding or Brokenstraw Creek, 
near the present village of Irvineton. The natives fled to 
the hills. A breastwork was thrown up, and some vestage 
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of this fortification remains on the west side of the highway 
from Irvineton to Warren. Leaving a garrison here, the 
main force proceeded to Conawago, otherwise known as 
Penawakee, a Seneca town on the site now occupied by 
Warren. It was deserted; had been uninhabited for some 
months. A force was dispatched up the Conawango river 
and found there none but deserted villages. Farther up, 
the Allegheny was a comparatively unknown region. 

The troops were reluctant to proceed into the wilder- 
ness, but Brodhead discovered an Indian path which led 
to the hills on the west bank, gave the order to march, and 
this path was followed for about twenty miles until, on a 
high bluff overlooking the valley above the present village 
of Kinzus, there burst into view the Indian village marked 
for destruction; and along the sparkling waters of the 
Allegheny were outspread broad fields of luxuriant corn. 
Indian corn! Boon and heritage of a vanishing race to the 
new America, whose pretty golden grains Columbus bore 
to the queen of Spain as jewels of untold worth! Corn of 
the Nundawaono! Staff of life to the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
sceptor today of an agricultural empire whose people boast 
that a year’s corn harvest will more than pay the running 
expenses of the national government! 

The expedition had been well-timed to reach the region 
before the gathering of the crop. The warriors were gone 
The great Seneca chiefs, whose home was here, Cornplanter, 
Farmers Brother and Blacksnake, were massing their forces 
in front of Sullivan and Clinton for the crucial battle at 
Newton, now Elmira. 

Finer corn Brodhead declared he had never seen. More 
than five hundred acres of it was cut and piled and burned. 
The villages, consisting of substantial log houses, were set 
in flames, including the principal village situated on the 
east side of the river within the former boundaries of Mc- 
Kean County. This village is indicated on the Edson map, 
and its site was afterwards known, according to William 
King, as the “Burnt Houses,” and by him regarded as with- 
in the borders of the present county of McKean. In fact, 
this entire Indian settlement on both sides of the river in 
Pennsylvania was within the county of McKean unti] 1840 
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when the boundary was changed between the counties of 
Warren and McKean. 

The work of destruction required the labor of the whole 
force for three whole days. Three thousand dollars worth 
of plunder was carried away to be sold for the benefit of the 
troops. 

In his report to Washington, Gen. Brodhead says eight 
towns were destroyed, including one hundred and thirty 
houses; and yet in his letter to General Sullivan he men- 
tioned Youghroonwago, which is just below the state line, as 
the uppermost town, and as being distant only forty miles 
from Jenesseo; that he would have effected a junction with 
Sullivan there if his soldiers had not been barefoot. But 
there were not more than eight Indian towns between the 
mouth of the Kinzua and Olean Point, according to the 
Edson map or any other accessible data; and, accordingly, 
if they were ail destroyed, the expedition, or at least a de- 
tachment of it, must have advanced beyond Youghroonwago 
to Olean. Edson’s map marks the route beyond as far as 
Bucktooth, and Mary Jamison in her narrative says that 
Brodhead ascended to Olean Point. There was little to dis- 
tinguish these towns in the memory of the commander, but 
there was a circumstance which impressed upon his mind 
the name of one of them, Youghroonwago—and it was the 
only one mentioned by him in either of his reports—and that 
was the finding there of the painted image or war post 
clothed in dog skin. 

The villages were so alike that the importance of cor- 
rectly naming the last one destroyed could not have been 
apparent. That it was not Youghroonwago is evident, from 
Brodhead’s estimate of the distance to Jennesseo. For by 
the course of the river to Olean and thence to Jennesseo, it 
would be nearly eighty miles, instead of forty. If the ex- 
pedition, either in whole or in part, ascended to Olean, des- 
troying all the river villages, as Mary Jamison declared, it 
must have put to the torch her own village of Tuneungwan, 
and this is confirmed by Proctor, who camped there in 1791, 
and found the ruins of huts formed on regular streets. The 
creek at whose confluence this village was situated was 
doubtless ascended and explored. 
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Brodhead had undertaken to destroy the Indian towns 
of the upper Allegheny and its tributaries, and he accord- 
ingly sent a detachment up the Conewango. It is not credi- 
ble that he should have turned back while there were any 
villages remaining either on the principal stream or its 
chief tributaries. Marshall, who had access to authentic 
data says: “Every lake, river and creek in the country of 
the Seneca Nation was traced for villages, and no vestage 
of human industry was permitted to remain. Houses, corn- 
fields, gardens and fruit trees shared one common fate, and 
Sullivan strictly executed the severe but necessary orders 
he had receivea,” (duplicated, doubtless, to Brodhead) “to 
render the country completely uninhabitable for the present, 
and thus by want of food to compel the hostile Indians to 
remove to a greater distance.” 

There is another noteworthy circumstance. When 
Colonel Porter, who had been dispatched by Washington to 
solicit Cornplanter’s intercession with the western Indians, 
had advanced a_ short distance beyond Dunewangwa, he 
turned back and proceeded to Cornplanter’s “upper town,” 
which he found situated on the north side of the river at the 
estimated distance of one hundred and thirty miles above 
the mouth of French Creek. The official measurement from 
Olean to the mouth of French creek is 132 miles. Hence the 
“upper town” must have been at or not very far westward 
from the present town of Olean. And the Indian name of 
the “upper town” was Tenachshegouchtongee, meaning the 
burnt house. 

If Brodhead ascended to Olean, is it probable that he 
returned through the ashes of the Indian towns around the 
Bucktooth bend? Or did he follow a well-worn Indian 
mountain path through Marshburg to the river near the 
mouth of Sugar Run, subsequently adopted as a public high- 
way, and so cut off the upper river bend as he did the lower 
one? There is at least a trail and a tradition. There is a 
tradition that George Washington indicated this highway. 
I live beside it, but what the overhanging trees are whisper- 
ing I cannot literally reveal. “Your roads’, said Peter 
Wilson, a Cayuga chief, at a meeting of the New York 
Historical Society in 1847, “your roads still traverse the 
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same lines of communication which bound one part of the 
Long House to the other.” 

Washington was a surveyor with an eye trained to 
distances and courses. His expedition in 1753 gave him 
data and information. He would have naturally noted criti- 
cally the route followed by Celeron, who passed down the 
river only four years earlier, striking the Allegheny at 
Conewago. He would have learned something of the course 
of the upper Allegheny, and that Conewago and Olean were 
natural terminals of routes by path and stream. He would 
have learned it from Scaroodaya and Monacatootha, the 
Seneca chiefs with whom he made friends, who were with 
him at Braddock’s defeat. Brodhead himself would have 
learned it from Zeisberger, the Moravian missionary, who 
came down the river from the mouth of the Oswayo and 
preached to the Indians at Cushcushing (Tionesta) between 
1767 and 1770, with whom Brodhead was in correspondence, 
and from whom he subsequently obtained a guide for a 
western expedition. 

Washington had written:—“Engage as many warriors 
as you can and at all events procure good guides who know 
the way.” That there should be an Indian path directly 
from Jennesadaga, Corplanter’s “lower town”, to Tenach- 
shegouchtongee, his “upper town,” was demonstrated by the 
course of the river, and by the further fact that Proctor 
found no path along the river west of Dunewangwa. The 
destruction of the records at Washington during the war 
of 1812 warrants a resort to strong inferences. The know- 
ledge Washington gained was put into charts and reports. 
These, or so much as he deemed requisite, he made available 
to Brodhead. Nothing unknown can be more certain. 

Brodhead himself in his report makes no mention of 
his route in return until it reaches Conewago. He simply 
says: “On my return I preferred the Venango road”; and 
then he describes the destruction of the Indian towns along 
his course to Venango and up French creek, and incidentally 
mentions the existance of petroleum, or Seneca oil, that his 
soldiers found it an efficient cure for rheumatism. But for 
the natives it had nobler uses. It not only lent brilliancy 
to their war paint, but it also played its part in their religi- 
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ous rites. Montcalm, encamped one night fifteen leagues 
below Warren, witnessed a weird and startling spectacle 
when the river suddenly burst into flames, and he interpre- 
ted the demonstrations of the natives as an example of 
fire worship . 

Brodhead reached Pittsburgh on the fourth of Septem- 
ber without the loss of man or beast, having been absent 
twenty-four days. He commended his soldiers to the com- 
mander-in-chief for “perseverance and zeal scarcely equalled 
in history,” saying that “though many of them returned 
barefoot and naked, they disdained to complain.” In recog- 
nition of his services he received not only the thanks of 
Congress, but this commendation from the commander-in- 
chief in general orders from his headquarters to the army 
at West Point: “The activity, perseverance and firmness 
which marked the conduct of Colonel Brodhead and that of 
all the officers and men of every description in this expe- 
dition do then great honor, and their services entitled them 
to the thanks and to this testimonial of the general’s ac- 
knowledgment.” Is it not remarkable that no current his- 
tory of Pennsylvania devotes more than five lines to this 
important expedition ? 

General Brodhead was Deputy Surveyor-General under 
the Provincial Government, and occupied a seat in the Pro- 
vincial Convention of 1775, and later in the General Assem- 
bly. His second wife was the widow of Governor Mifflin. 
His accomplished nephew, who became the official historian 
of the state of New York, has not made known his uncle’s 
valor and virtues, but the kindred and neighbors of the 
veteran patriot have erected a monument in his honor in 
the town of Milford, Pike County, Pennsylvania, where he 
spent his declining years and died at the age of seventy- 
three. 

He was a true soldier and held his officers and men 
close to his ideals of soldierly conduct. He was stern and 
rigid in discipline, but fair and just to his subordinates. 
His orderly book is deposited in the vaults of the Pennsy]- 
vania Historical Society. He affixed his handsome signa- 
ture, without tremor, to the sentence of an undutiful soldier 
to “ride the wooden horse for ten minutes with a musket 
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tied to each of his feet.” He was sometimes in controversy 
with Lochry or Gibson or Campbell, but his complaints do 
not appear to have been groundless. 

He indulged in sarcasm towards his predecessor and 
quoted with satisfaction another General’s reference to the 
“very romantic building called Fort McIntosh, built by the 
hands of hundreds who would rather have fought than 
wrought.” When the inhabitants encroached with their 
fences upon the garrison ground at Fort Pitt, he wrote to 
Pickering :—“The inhabitants on this side of the Allegheny 
hills profess a great law knowledge; and it would be exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to me to be pestered with their silly 
courts, and therefore the service will suffer until the pleas- 
ure of Congress is known respecting it.” 

He corresponded with many of the distinguished men 
of the Revolution. He wrote Jefferson that if his expedition 
should be successful, it wouid “establish the tranquility of 
our frontier for years to come.” His letters to Washington, 
Jefferson and Pickering, to President Reed and General 
Greene mark him as a man of administrative capacity, 
military skill and practical statesmanship. He negotiated 
important treaties with the Wyandot and Shawanese tribes, 
and upon the adoption of the constitution held for eleven 
years the office of surveyor-general of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The story of this bloodless and destructive expedition 
against the Seneca Indians of the Allegheny valley at a 
critical junction of the Revolution, and of its untold conse- 
quences, cannot be spoken without linking three great 
figures as its triumvirate, Washington, Brodhead and Corn- 
planter. Washington, because the expedition was born of 
his military genius which determined the method from his 
experience, calculated its course with precision and foresaw 
_uS results, immediate in the relief of the settlers and ulti- 
mately as a factor in the war of the Revolution. Who shall 
say that the war would have ended at Yorktown if the Brit- 
ish government had not seen the strong arm of its Indian 
alliance stricken down? 

Sullivan’s expedition had destroyed the Seneca villages 
of the Genesee valley, 165,000 bushels of corn and extensive 
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orchards of apples, pears, peaches and plums, one of which 
contained fifteen hundred trees. The whole Seneca people 
were homeless and helpless; no Indian summer came, and 
winter was upon them. They had only one recourse for 
sustenance, and that was to the English. They gathered 
accordingly in the vicinity of Fort Niagara. lit was a winter 
of almost unexampled severity, during which the tribe 
suffered and contracted disease and died in great numbers. 

The haughty Seneca Nation was in the act of dying. 
The more dependant upon the English it became, the weak- 
er grew the inter-triba] relation. The great confederacy of 
the Iroquois had received its death-blow. Its last council 
fire was covered in 1777. It was never rekindled. When, at 
length, the English concluded the treaty of peace without 
provision for their Indian allies, they felt that they had 
been betrayed. They, at least, were not bound by it. No 
treaty had been made with them. 

Red Jacket and Brant were ready to revolt and urged 
their followers to join the uprising of the western Indians. 
The English held the forts on the American side of the 
lakes for ten years after peace was declared and secretly 
fomented the insurrection. It was the design of the pro- 
jected Indian confederacy to restrict the occupation of the 
United States to the territory east of the Allegheny moun- 
tains. But Cornplanter, the most distinguished warrior, 
the noblest Roman of them all, the most far-seeing as well 
as the most influential, resisted the movement. He saw 
that the English power was broken, and that the future 
of his tribe depended upon the friendship of the govern- 
ment and people of the United States, and that the toma- 
hawk and knife must be put away forever for the pruning 
hook and the plough. 

So he, almost single-handed, held in leash the angry 
Senecas until General Wayne, Pennsylvania’s favorite son 
of the Revolution, Wayne, of Stony Point and Monmouth, 
Wayne, who dying in the block house at Presque Isle, said: 
“Bury me at the foot of the flagstaff, boys!” achieving a 
decisive victory at the battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794, 
put an end to the insurrection. The importance of this 
victory is not exaggerated by Governor Pennypacker when 
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he declares: “It secured for civilization the territory be- 
tween the Ohio and the Missisippi rivers.”” Whose would 
have been the victory if the enemy had been reinforced by 
a thousand Seneca warriors? It was followed almost imme- 
diately, as Professor Matthews has recently noted, by the 
immigration of settlers from the east into the county of 
McKean and ten other countries of northern and western 
Pennsylvania. 

Meantime, the chiefs of the Six Nations, yielding to 
the powerful influence of Cornplanter, had acceded to the 
treaties of Fort Stanwix and Fort Harmer. The status of 
the Indian as a child of the republic was fixed, and the great 
chief, with one sightless eye and one maimed hand, strode 
back to his chosen home beside the river, grim and silent, 
to enjoy with dignity for the remainder of his days the 
respect of all who knew him. The smile that no one ever 
saw must have leaped to the eye that shone when he touched 
the hand of Washington and knew that the Great White 
Father leaned on him for support. 

It is said that in his last days Cornplanter destroyed the 
relics which were the gifts of Washington and Mifflin, and 
the French trophies of his valor. What a pathetic scene, 
could it have been witnessed, when this lonely warrior, 
venerable with a hundred years, took down the sword of 
Washington in the silence of his hut and reverently broke it 
in twain! Did he feel that the peace he had pleaded for had 
not brought to his race the enlightenment that he coveted, 
that his people did not share his spirit, that they had not 
responded to his efforts, and that they were being sub- 
merged by a civilization in which they were powerless to 
rise? 

Rufus B. Stone. 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
Juneside Place, Bradford, Pa. 
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THE INDIAN CONCEPTION OF AMERICA AS AN 
ISLAND 


Arthur Lee, one of the commissioners at the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix was at Fort McIntosh, now Beaver, for nego- 
tiations there, in December of 1784, and inserted this in his 
journal: (1) “Our Indians have got the idea that this is an 
island, and have certainly made a most manful resistance 
to every impression to the contrary.” A just inference from 
his language is that this was a long, as well as firmly 
established, Indian idea. Owing to his royal contempt for 
the Indian intellect as well as character he did not deign to 
inquire how the idea originated or what might be offered to 
sustain it, dismissing it as a product of ignorance, wherein 
he was misled by his own ignorance. Like too many of u3, 
he regarded an unlettered man as an ignorant one, crassest 
of errors, because it assumes that books are the source of 
knowledge, while the fact is that observation and study 
preceded books. There have been thousands of excellent 
observers little acquainted with them, or not at all; thous- 
ands of men unable to read who led successful lives, and 
whose judgements were often sought by scholars. 

Although I must own that I have never seen a syllable 
on the subject, or talked of it to a person who had, here is 
the thesis of this paper: How the Indians got the idea that 
North America was an island and how far in this matter 
they were wrong. 

To treat it properly the space of a book would be needed, 
and to do it so would indeed be more easy, for I am as one 
who must put a gallon into a pint cup. 

What word is so indefinite as “island”? It means a few 
acres in a river; it means also, for example, Madagascar, 
350 miles at its widest and 980 miles long, which withal 
ranks third in the list of great islands. “Our Indians,” in 
Lee’s phrase, by observation or information, as the case 
may have been, were not strangers to Long Island, New 
York, with its area of 1,682 square miles, or to other large 
islands off our Atlantic Coast, and by a deduction as logical 
as any that we can draw, could have arrived at Madagascar. 
We say that Australia is a continent, but by the definition it 
is as truly as island as Brunot’s Island or Davis’s Island. 
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The geographers for the sake of convenience make a con- 
tinent of it. “Our Indians” were not aware of this distinc- 
tion between tracts of land surrounded by water, and there- 
in were certainly excusable. 

There is evidence enough that though many of them 
had never stood on its beaches, they all clearly understood 
when one spoke to them of the Atlantic. Had they not 
heard again and again that from beyond it came the white 
man and could they not from their familiarity with Lake 
Erie, Lake Ontario, Lake Superior even, have formed a 
fairly just conclusion as to its immensity? From all points 
between the mouth of the St. Lawrence and the mouth of 
the St. Johns of Florida lines of knewledge of the sea had 
for time out of mind centered at the head of the Ohio, and 
by Indians who hunted there were extended over the far 
west. The Iroquois, who controlled the territory around and 
about the site of Pittsburgh carried their conquering arms 
to the Illinois, and no less their tales of the sea. One can 
still trace the trail from Carolina traveled by the Cherokees 
to the Iroquois council fires in the lake region of New York, 
where on occasion were ambassadors of the Algonquins of 
Canada, hereditary foes, and more frequently prisoners of 
the Iroquois. The Canadian couriers of the woods traded at 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and were accompanied by 
priests on missions of evangelization, who did not fail to 
impress the imagination of the savage by pointing him to 
the majesty and power of the sea. Savages of the distant 
interior floated down the St. Lawrence in their canoes to a 
market for their peltries at Quebec, and when they went 
back had often an indomitable Jesuit for company. As the 
Cherokee of Carolina was in touch with the Creek of Geor- 
gia, and the Creek with the Seminole of Florida, so were in 
touch the tribes of the west and the northwest, all eager to 
spread the news of what they had heard. It is incredible, 
that to them the Atlantic was unknown; their knowledge 
of it was as nearly correct as that of many a white man 
who lived and died within the boundaries of the middle 
western state in which he was born. 

In April 1540, Coronado guitted Culiacan near the en- 
trance to the Gulf of California, at the head of 350 Spani- 
ards and 800 Indians, on his exploration to the north, which 
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he pursued into Kansas. He followed the coast nearly to 
the upper end of the gulf, struck off to the Gila, which he 
traced to its sources, climbed the Rocky Mountains of Colo- 
rado, and continued over the plains until, as Kansas City 
people will insist to you, he reached the junction of the 
Kansas and of the Missouri. On his way he halted at a 
captured place which he named Granada, and from there, in 
a report to the viceroy of Mexico, who sent him out, wrote 
with evident surprise that the Indians there “have no know- 
ledge among them of the North Sea nor of the Western Sea, 
neither can I tell your lordship to which we be nearest.” (2) 
His Western Sea was plainly the Pacific, and his North Sea 
the Arctic. He was at a loss as to his whereabouts. There 
was less to be surprised at than he thought: he was among 
the cliff-dwellers of the Arizona Mesa, who had not the 
wanderlust of the other Indians. 

Thirty years later, in 1570, Charles the Second char- 
tered the Hudson Bay Company. It established its first 
posts on the western shore of the bay; later, exclusive of 
Canada and Alaska, they dotted the vast domain from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Arctic Ocean to the Ameri- 
can border. One of its factors is honored in history as the 
Father of Oregon, and another, met by Fremont on one 
of his exploring expeditions, gave name to the Payette river 
and valley of Idaho. 

In short, now, the red man of the Pacific coast had 
sufficient means to know of the Atlantic, and they of the 
Atlantic to know of the Pacific, and I venture to add that 
they had a bet’ r knowledge of it than had a certain mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania legislature contemptuously com- 
memorated in Lee’s journal. 

It seems to be beyond question that our Indians of 1779, 
through those of the British northwest, had a passable 
notion of Hudson’s Bay and even of the Arctic, because 
Coronado 239 years before wondered that the cliff-dwellers 
of Arizona were ignorant of it. Broadly, their notion was 
of a vast expanse of water up there. To certain of the 
ancients Iceland, to others Norway, to still others the 
Shetland Isles were the Ultirna Thule, the end of the world. 
It seems to be equally beyond question that the Indian of 
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North America only vaguely conceived of Central America 
and South America; Southern Mexico I imagine was to him 
an Ultima Thule. He of the Pacific coast thought of the 
Atlantic, he of the Atlantic Coast thought of the Pacific; 
those of the plains and mountains thought of both, though 
none of them thought of either ocean as separate from the 
other, but as a continuation of the other, flowing around 
the north and the south as well as along the east and the 
west. Such is my explanation of the origin of the idea that 
this country was an island, to which the Indians adhered 
in face of all arguments to the contrary. The arguments 
to the contrary were by men like Arthur Lee, and I fancy 
that between the debaters there was some confusion of 
mind arising out of the word “island.” The Indians were 
in error, to be sure, but their error was not such as to 
justify derision in Lee or in any other man the more especi- 
ally when we compare it with the white man’s errors in 
geography then and later. 

Stephen Quinon. 
Comfort, Kendall County Texas 
December 28, 1918 

(1) Lee, Richard Henry. Life of Arthur Lee, Boston, 1820, II. 396 
(2) gto x a Vazquez de Coronado, in Hakluyt, Vog- 
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THE FIRST CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NOVEMBER 15TH-18TH, 1881. 


A STUDY IN CONTEMPORARY LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 
AS A SOURCE 


(COPYRIGHT APPLIED FOR 
Continued from January Issue 


The morning session of November 18 met at Schiller 
Hall. (263) President Jarrett occupied the chair. (264) 
“The minutes of the previous day were read and confirmed.” 
(265) 

The first item of business was a resolution by Mr. Burg- 
man of California opposing the further importation of Chin- 
ese Coolies. (266) The resolution was as follows: ‘“‘Where- 
as, the experience of the last thirty years in California and 
on the Pacific Coast having proved conclusively that the 
presence of Chinese and their competition with free white 
labor, is one of the greatest evils with which any country 
can be afflicted; therefore be it, Resolved, That we use 
our best efforts to get rid of this monstrous evil (which 
threatens, unless checked, to extend to other parts of the 
Union) by the dissemination of information respecting its 
true character, and by urging upon our representatives in 
the United States Congress the absolute necessity of passing 
laws entirely prohibiting the immigration of Chinese into 
the United States.” (267) 


(263) Proceedings, page 20. Evening Chronicle, November 18; 
Commercial Gazette, November 19; Freiheits Freund, No- 
vember 19; Daily Post, November 19; Times, November 19. 
Omitted in Telegraph, Ncvember 18. 

(264) Some references, omitting Commercial Gazette. 

(265) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. Item omitted by papers. 
Taken for granted. 

(266) So Proceedings, page 20. Evening Chronicle, November 18; 
Freiheits Freund, November 19; Daily Post, November 18; 
Times, November 19. The Telegraph, November 18, gives 
this as the second item cf business. The Commercial Ga- 
zette which is scanty in its account of the fourth day omits 
it entirely. 

(267) The resolution appears in Proceedings, page 4, as suvple- 
mentary resolution No. 1, It is found verbatim in the Even- 
ing Chronicle, November 18; the Telegraph November 18; 
and the Times, November 19. It is correctly put in German 
in the Freiheits Freund, November 19, and is correctly sum- 
marized in the Daily Post, November 19. 
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“Mr. Burgman supported his resolution by a lengthy 
address, reviewing the evils which have already resulted 
from the unrestricted importation of that class of labor.” 
(268) 

Mr. Cummin did not believe the Chinese would swal- 
low up our civilization, although they represented a civil- 
ization that had endured much longer than ours. The 
Constitution of the United States guaranteed them the 
hospitality of our shores, and they should have the same 
rights as other foreigners.” (269) 

Mr. Byrne replied, “The gentleman does not represent 
the views of Massachusetts workmen when he makes such 
statements. Let the Chinese be civilized in China.” (270) 
According to the Evening Chronicle, cries of “Hear! Hear!” 
greeted the last sentence of Byrne. (271) 

“Mr. Cummin moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out ‘prohibiting’ and inserting ‘regulating’. (272) 


(268) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. The Telegraph, November 
18, says, “he spoke for over forty minutes in which time he 
strongly combatted the doctrine declaring this country ‘an 
asylum for the oppressed of the entire world”. But for this 
agreement of this afternoon paper one would be tempted to 
follow the order of the Evening Chronicle, November 18, 
which in a graphic report puts Burgman’s speech after the 
amendment offered later. The Freiheits Freund, November 
19. as usual, follows the Evening Chronicle. The Daily Post 
(which had no reporter in the hall), November 19, is in 
agreement with the Evening Chronicle also. The Times, 
November 19, mentions remarks made by Burgman after the 
amendment. 

(269) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. While in different sequence, 
the Evening Chronicle and Times give this speech as fol- 
lows: “In behalf of the state I represent, I cannot vote for 
any resolution against the Constitution of the United States. 
This is a free country and we should permit the Chinese 
to come over here. I do not believe that they would swallow 
us up. Let them come over and become civilized in this 
country”. The Freiheits Freund, November 19, omits the 
last two sentences, Entirely omitted elsewhere. 

(270) Quoting Proceedings, page 20, and Evening Chronicle, No- 
vember 18. The language of Bryne indicates more faithful 
reporting by the newspaper of Cummin’s remarks. The 
Freiheits Freund, November 19, follows the Evening Chron- 
icle. The Times, November 19, erroneously attributes such 
remarks to Burgman. 

71) The Freiheits Freund, November 19. says, “(Laughter)”. 

) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. The amendment is mentioned 
in all the papers except the Commercial Gazette. Accord- 
ing to the Evening Chronicle, November 19, it was after the 
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The amendment was lost, and the resolution adopted. 
(273) There was only one dissenting voice, (274) prob- 
ably that of Mr. Cummin. 

“On motion the resolution just adopted was ordered 
placed in the Supplementary Resolutions following the 
Platform.” (275) 

“The Committee on Platform submitted Supplement- 
ary Resolutions Nos. 2, 3, and 4, which were adopted.” 
(276) 

Supplementary Resolution No. 2 was as follows: Re- 
solved, “That we urge upon the Legislature of our several 
States the passage of laws of license upon stationary engin- 
eers, and the enforcement of proper restrictions which will 
better preserve and render protection to life and prop- 
erty.” (277) 

No. 3 was as follows: Resolved, “That we demand 
strict laws for the inspection and ventilation of mines, fact- 
ories and work-shops, and sanitary supervision of all food 
and dwellings.” (278) 

No. 4 was as follows: Resolved, “That stricter laws 
be enacted making employers liable for all accidents result- 
ing from their negligence or incompetency to the injury of 
their employes.” (279) 


proposal of this amendment that “Mr. Burgman then made 
an able and comprehensive address in which he laid the 
Chinese question before the Congress in a vivid manner.” 

(273) Quoting Proceedings, page 19. So all the papers which men- 

tion the incident. 

Proceedings, page 20. Item omitted elsewhere. 

Quoting Proceedings, page 20. Item omitted elsewhere. 

Quoting Proceedings, page 20. The Evening Chronicle, No- 

vember 18, omits No. 2 and places Nos. 3 and 4 in the after- 

noon. The Telegraph, November 18, gives all three putting 

No. 2 in the morning and Nos. 3 and 4 in the afternoon. 

The Commercial Gazette, November 19, omits No. 2 and puts 

Nos. 3 and 4 in the afternoon. The Freiheits Freund, No- 

vember 19, is like the Evening Chronicle. Omitted in re- 

maining two papers. 

77) Quoting Proceedings, page 4. The Telegraph, November 18, 
contains the resolution in better English. Omitted else- 
where. 

(278) Quoting Proceedings, page 4, and the four papers mentioned 
in note 276. The papers say Mr. Rogers of Pennsylvania 
moved resolutions Nos. 3 and 4, a fact omitted in the Pro- 
ceedings. All four papers misspell the name of Mr. Rodgers. 

(279) Same references and remarks as in preceding note. 
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According to the Proceedings, page 20, the next order 
of business was as follows: 

“Article 4 of the Plan of Organization, as reported, 
having been referred back, the committee recommended 
the substitute, now printed under that head, which was 
adopted.” (280) The article was to this effect: “The 
basis of representation in the Congress of this Federation 
shall be: From National or International Unions, for one 
thousand members or less, one delegate; for four thousand, 
two delegates; for eight thousand, three delegates; for 
sixteen thousand, four delegates; for thirty-two thousand, 
five delegates, and so on. From local Trades Assemblies 
or Councils, one delegate.” (281) 

According to the Evening Chronicle, (282) Novem- 
ber 18, Mr. Rankin remarked, “I have an amendment to 
offer. By the above article we should have a Congress of 
over 5000 members. I wish to offer the following substi- 
tute: Each National or International Union shall be en- 
titled to one delegate for each 2000 members. The cred- 
entials of all delegates shall be certified by the National 
officers, and attested by the seal of the same. Each cred- 
ential shall also state the total number of bona-fide members 
in their respective organizations.” 

“After some discussion the amendment was lost and 
the original section was adopted.” (283) 

“The same committee reported the Standing Orders 
as prepared.” (284) 


(280) The use of the word “printed” instead of “appearing” would 
seem to indicate that the minutes of the secretaries had been 
edited later. 

(281) Quoting Proceedings, page 4; and Evening Chronicle, No- 
vember 18; Times, November 19; and, with numerals sub- 
stituted, Telegraph, November 18; and Commercial Gazette, 
November 19; and, with numerals substituted, Freiheits Fre- 
und, November 19; and the Daily Post, November 19. 

(282) And the Freiheits Freund, November 19, with the first sen- 
tence omitted. The Times, November 19, paraphrazes the 
first two sentences but quotes the substitute resolution. Item 
omitted in Proceedings and elsewhere. 

(283) Ibid. The Telegraph, November 18, omitting Rankin’s mo- 
tion mentions in connection with the section, “a lengthy dis- 
cussion”. Likewise the Daily Post, November 19, mentions 
“considerable discussion”. The Times, November 19, con- 
tains the statement omitting the first three words. 

(284) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. These are found printed in 
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According to the Commercial Gazette, November 19, 
which summarizes the Standing Orders, they “provided for 
the manner of conducting the business of future congresses, 
defined the duties of the Legislative Committee, and author- 
ized the committee to solicit subscriptions to defray their 
expenses.” 


The Standing Orders as printed in Proceedings, page 
5, were adopted as read. (285) 

But, “a section providing for the reading of papers in 
the order in which they have been received by the com- 
mittee, and another stating that papers in defense of Trades 
Unions were unnecessary, were, after some discussion, la. 
on the table.” (286) 

And, according to the Evening Chronicle, November 18, 
and Freiheits Freund, November 19 “Some discussion ensued 
regarding the advisability of allowing the Legislative Com- 
mittee to have a vote on the floor of the Convention, and 
it was decided that the members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee shall be members of the succeeding Congress to that 
for which they are elected, without a vote.” (287) 

At this point the Congress lost its chairman. President 
Jarrett announced, “Gentlemen, other duties call me away 
from the Convention, and I will now vacate the chair in 
favor of Vice Chairman Powers.” (288) 


Proceedings, page 5. The Evening Chronicle, November 18, 
gives the 17 sections but puts in Section 8 material not found 
in the Proceedings as follows: “In the selection of papers 
to be read, preference shall be given to those of which notice 
has been given, and in the order which they have been re- 
ceived by the Committee.” The Telegrapt, November 18, 
incorporate this as section 9 and advances the later numbers 
accordingly but as if to avoid trouble stops at section 14. 
The Freiheits Freund, November 19, follows the Evening 
Chronicle, making the same of section 8. The Daily Post, 
November 19, follows the Evening Chronicle. 

(285) Proceedings, page 20; Evening Chronicle, November 18; 
Freiheits Freund, November 19; Daily Post, November 19; 
Times, November 19, omits the rules but says the report 
“was approved”. 

(286) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. This explains some of the 
confusion pointed out in footnote 284, ante. 

(287) Proceedings, page 20, probably correctly puts this in later 
sequence. Other papers omit it. 

(288) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 1%, and Freiheits 
Freund, November 19. The Proceedings, page 20, puts this 
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“Mr. Bengough moved that a rising vote of thanks be 
tendered President Jarrett for the able manner in which 
he had presided over the deliberations of the Congress. 
Adopted.” (289) 

In reply President Jarrett made a short speech. He 
said, “I thank you for the honor. I have never been false 
to the principles of Unionism. If I have done anything to 
hurt the feelings of anyone I hereby apologize. We have 
taken the first steps toward making this land the land of 
liberty and the home of the free (Applause).” (290) 

“On motion, a recess of five minutes was taken, in 
order to allow the delegates to take leave of Mr. Jarrett.” 
(291) 

The remainder of the morning was taken up with the 
reception, reading and filing of telegrams and letters, and 
the submission and adoption of various resolutions. (292) 

One telegram was from the County Committee of 
3uffalo, sending greetings and announcing the election of 
state, county and city Workingmen’s ticket. (293) 

Another telegram from Patterson, N. J., announcing the 
sympathy of the labor men there. (294) 





in the third person. The Telegraph, November 18, puts it 
in the third person. The Commercial Gazette, November 19, 
puts it in the third person, but mentions Powers which the 
Proceedings and Telegraph do not. The Daily Post, Novem- 
ber 19, says, “It was announced that President Jarrett had 
been called home by a telegram”, which may have been the 
case, but there is no other authority for it and the Daily Post 
had no reporter in the hall. The Times omits the matter. 

(289) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. Essentially the same found, 
Evening Chronicle, November 18; Freiheits Freund, Novem- 
ber 19. The Telegraph, November 18, omits Bengough’s 
name. So does the Commercial Gazette, November 19; Daily 
Post, November 19. Times, November 19, contains nothing on 
this incident. 

(290) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 18, and Freiheits 
Freund, November 19. The Proceedings, page 20, puts the 
item in the third person. Omitted in remaining four papers. 

(291) Quoting Proceedings, page 20. Item found also Evening 
Chronicle, November 18; Telegraph, November 18. The 
Freiheits Freund. November 19, merely says, “Mr. Jarrett 
left the meeting”. The Daily Post, November 19, merely 
says “he was bidden good-bye”, 

(292) Cf. Proceedings, pp. 20-22, and scattered items in the papers. 

(293) Proceedings, p. 20; Telegraph, November 18. 

(294) Proceedings, p. 20. Omitted elsewhere. 
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A third from Boston was as follows, “On March 9th, 
Secretary of the Navy, Hunt, promised a delegation of 
workingmen to recognize the national eight-hour law—a 
promise he has not complied with. Will the Labor Congress 
appropriately notice this insult to the United States wage 
workers?” (295) 

A communication from the Committee of New York 
Trades Unionists asked for the selection of three delegates 
to cooperate with similar delegations from Great Britain 
and France to make investigations in Ireland and publish 
the results. (296) 

Another from R. F. Trevellick, Detroit, offered to pre- 
sent to the Congress the old National Labor Union seal. 
(297) 

A letter from the Secretary of the National Hat Fin- 
ishers’ Trade Association, offered a gentle rebuke for not 
being sent the call. (298) 

“Cigarmakers’ Union No. 63, Corry, Pennsylvania, sent 
a congratulatory communication, and inclosed an order for 
$1.50 toward the expenses of the Congress.” (299) 

Finally, “A letter from C. Speyer, General Secretary of 
the International Labor Union of America, gave advice as 
to the best plan to perfecting and perpetuating a Federa- 
tion of Trades.” (300) 

A series of a dozen or more resolutions, called by the 
Commercial Gazette, November 19, “resolutions of minor 
importance,” were disposed of before the noon recess. 

These resolutions provided for the publication and dis- 
tribution at a reasonable rate of the proceedings of the 
Congress; (301) the exchange of greetings with Parlia- 
mentary Committees of Great Britain; (302) a demand 
for the abolishment of tenement house cigar manufacture; 





(295) Proceedings, p. 21. Omitted elsewhere. 

(296) Proceedings, p. 21. Omitted elsewhere. This document 
testifies to the Irish domination of New York as early as 
1881. 

(297) Proceedings, p. 21. Item omitted elsewhere. This is a 
testimony to the demise of the earlier organization. 

(298) Proceedings, p.21. Omitted elsewhere. 

(299) Quoting Proceedings, p. 21. Omitted elsewhere. 

(300) Quoting Proceedings, p. 21. 

(301) Ibid. Omitted elsewhere. 

(302) Ibid. Omitted elsewhere. 
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(303) concurrence in an appeal to Congress for better 
shipping laws; (304) sanction of the Labor Congress for 
greater consolidation in the painters’ trade, (305) the 
bookbinders’ trade, (306) and the brass finishers’ and 
brass moulders’ trade; (307) a vote of thanks to Mr. 
James A. Whitney of New York City for sending a 
number of copies of his able monograph entitled “The 
Chinese and the Chinese Question” and expressing high 
appreciation of the valuable information contained therein; 
(308) a general resolution urging consolidation of unions; 
(309) authorization of the Legislative Committee to sol- 
icit subscriptions; recommendation that all smokers use 
cigars with the union label; (310) and sympathy with 
the ideas of consolidation. (311) 

In addition to these resolutions others not mentioned 
in the Proceedings are included in the papers. According to 
the Evening Chronicle, November 18, Mr. M. F. Conway 
offered a resolution, “That the miners of Pittsburgh dis- 
trict extend through this Congress to the miners of all coal- 





(303) Ibid. Bvening Chronicle, November 18, but out ‘of sequence. 
Resolution highly condensed given in Telegraph, November 
18, but preceding the adoption of standing orders. So also, 
in the Daily Post, November 19. 

(304) Ibid. This long resolution of 168 words is important as 
foreshadowing later United States shipping legislation. 
References to the resolution is found in Telegraph, Novem- 
ber 18. 

(305) Ibid. Item omitted elsewhere. 

(306) Ibid. Item omitted elsewhere. 

(307) Ibid. The Evening Chronicle, November 18, referring to 
these three resolutions. but putting them in the afternoon, 
says, “A series of resolutions from the Brass Finishers’ and 
Brass Moulders’ union, appealing to the Congress to support 
the efforts of the Detroit Union in organizing the trade 
throughout the country, were presented by Mr. Lynch. A 
number of similar resolutions were presented by other dele- 
gates, and the whole were referred to a special committee 
with instructions to condense these into one resolution.” The 
Commercial Gazette, November 19, has identical copy, and 
likewise puts it in the afternoon. The Freiheits Freund, 
November 19, does the same. Again this may be triplicate 
use of copy. 

(308) Jbid., p. 22. Item omitted elsewhere. 

(309) Jbid. This resolution explains and may be the result of the 
detail mentioned ante, footnote 307. 

(310) Ibid. Evening Chronicle, November 18. 

(311) Ibid. This was similar to the resolution referred to in foot- 

note 309. 
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producing districts in the United States and Canada an in- 
vitation to organize into unions, for the purpose of forming 
an International Union under the Federated Trade and 
Labor Congress.” (312) 

According to the Telegraph, November 19, it was re- 
solved, “That we urge upon the Legislatures of our several 
states the passage of laws for licensing stationary engin- 
eers, and the enforcement of proper restrictions which will 
better preserve and render protection to life and property.” 

“On motion,” at this point, “it was agreed to go into 
nomination and election of Legislative Committee and Sec- 
retary at 2:00 P. M.” and, “The hour of adjournment having 
arrived, the Congress stood adjourned until 1:00 P. M.” 
(312a) 

After recess, “The Congress convened at 1:00 P. M., 
Vice President Powers in the Chair.” (313) 

“The Committee on Plan of Organization continued to 
report. Articles 7 and 8 were adopted as read. Article 9, 
The salary of the Federation Secretary shall be________- 
dollars per annum. Mr. Brant moved to insert five hundred 
dollars in the blank. A substitute offered by Mr. Rankin 
to leave the matter of the Secretary’s salary to the discre- 
tion of the Legislative Committee was adopted, but not to 
be inserted in the Plan.” (314) 

“The hour of 2:00 P. M. having arrived, the President 
announced the special order of business to be the election 
of General Secretary and Legislative Committee.” (315) 


(312) The significance of this resolution lies in its later moment- 
ous fulfilment. Item found in Freiheits Freund, November 
19;Daily Post, November 19; Times, November 19 (para- 
phrased). 

(312a) Quoting Proceedings, p. 22. Item omitted elsewhere. 

(313) Quoting Proceedings, p. 22. Details not found elsewhere. 

(314) Quoting Proceedings, p. 22, (consolidating six sentence para- 
graphs into one). This hour’s work is not mentioned in the 
six newspapers. 

(315) Quoting Proceedings, p. 22. The Evening Chronicle, No- 
vember 19, says, “At three o’clock yesterday afternoon the 
Labor Congress proceeded to elect a permanent president.” 
The Telegraph, November 19. says, “The afternoon Session 
of the Labor Congress was exceedingly lively and a great 
deal of routine business was disposed of. The first matter 
of importance was the election of a Permanent Secretary.” 
The Commercial Gazette, November 19, says, “After dinner 
the Congress proceeded to the election of officers. A Secre- 
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For General Secretary the nominations were Samuel 
Gompers of New York, W. A. Foster of Ohio, M. L. Craw- 
ford of Illinois, and Samuel L. Leffingwell of Indiana. (316) 

“A motion prevailed to drop the name receiving the 
lowest vote on each successive ballot until a choice was 
reached.” (317) 

Three ballots were necessary to reach a choice, (318) 
and as the results show a fight on Mr. Gompers the results 
must be given. They were as follows: First ballot: Gomp- 
ers, 32; Crawford, 17; Foster, 16; Leffingwell, 15. Second 
ballot: Gompers, 34; Foster, 25; Crawford, 21. Third bal- 
lot: Foster, 44; Gompers, 31. (319) 

“On motion of Mr. Gompers, Mr. Foster was made the 
unanimous choice of the Congress for Secretary.” (320) 

“The following nominations were made for the remain- 
ing four members of the Legislative Committee: Messrs. 
Gompers, Rankin, Crawford, Powers, Howard, Weber, Cline, 
Burgman, Mackenzie, Henneberry and Thompson.” (321) 

“Considerable discussion ensued on the possibility of 
violating the article precluding two men from one trade 
serving on the Legislative Committee, and a motion passed 
to submit the nominations to a committee consisting of one 
from each state.” (322) During the absence of the com- 


tary was first chosen.” The Freiheits Freund, November 19, 
has the copy of the Commercial Gazette. The Daily Post 
summarizes the election as does the Times. 

(316) Proceedings, p. 22. The Commercial Gazette, mentions as 
nominated also, Pollner of Cleveland, and Weber of Pitts- 
burgh but says, “The last two gentlemen declined.” The 
Telegraph, November 19, and Freiheits Freund, November 
19, have identical copy. The Evening Chronicle, November 
19, mentions Pollner and Weber, but says, “The latter de- 
clined.” The Daily Post, November 19, mentions only the 
first four nominations. Times mentions only the result. 

(317) Quotirg Proceedings, p. 23 . Item omitted elsewhere. 

(318) Ibid. Evening Chronicle, November 19; Telegraph, Novem- 
ber 19; Commercial Gazette, November 19; Fretheits Fre- 
und, November 19. Same copy in last three papers. Omit- 
ted elsewhere. 

(319) Proceedings, p. 23. Item omitted elsewhere. In the last 
ballot almost the entire Crawford vote was swung to Foster. 

(320) Quoting Proceedings, p. 23. Fact stated, Telegraph, No- 
vember 19; Commercial Gazette, November 19, the two 
papers having like copy. Omitted elsewhere. 

(321) Quoting Proceedings, p. 23. Item omitted elsewhere. 

(322) Quoting Proceedings, p. 23. In identical copy the Commer- 

cial Gazette, November 19 and Evening Chronicle, November 
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mittee so chosen, (323) Mr. Brant offered the following 
resolutions: 

“Resolved, As the sense of this Federation, that the 
bill in relation to our public domain submitted to Congress 
in February 1880, as part of the report of the Public Lands 
Commission, would speedily have the effect, if enacted into 
law, of passing into the hands of western cattle kings and 
other capitalists nearly all of our public land that is of any 
value for other than mining purposes; that, judging by 
past experience, much of the land which would be sold in 
vast tracts as pasturage and irrigable lands at the nominal 
price of $1.25 per acre, will within a few years be found 
highly valuable for farming purposes, and that those who 
then want to cultivate it will either have to rent it from 
the great landlords which this bill would create, or else to 
serve these landlords as hirelings in competition with the 
cheap labor of Chinamen. 

“Resolved, Further, that in view of the deplorable 
effects of landlordism in Ireland, it seems incredible that 
some men should deliberately propose to build up a vastly 
larger system of monopoly in this country; that the bill 
under consideration would nevertheless have this effect, 
and that a vote in its favor by any member of Congress 
will be an act of treason to the interests of labor, and will 
be resented as such by the workingmen of the United States. 

“Resolved, Further, that the Trades Unions, Working- 
men’s Assemblies, and other labor organizations in the sev- 
eral Congressional Districts, should pass resolutions upon 
this subject and transmit them to their Representatives in 
Congress, giving these Representatives to understand that 
betrayal of the interests of labor in this matter will be 
punished by the political opposition of the working-class 
portion of their constituents.” (324) 


19, say, “In order that all sections of the country might be 
represented in the Legislative Committee it was decided to 
appoint a committee of one delegate from each State to pre- 
sent names to be voted upon”. Omitted elsewhere. 

(323) Cf. the details, Proceedings, p. 23. Omitted elsewhere. 

(324) Proceedings, p. 23. It seems worth while to quote this im- 
portant resolution in full. It touches upon the vital ques- 
tion of public lands and wages. It indicates labor-farmer 
sentiment at an early date, It touches upon the Irish land 
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“After a short discussion the resolutions were adopted.” 
(325) 

According to all the papers, except the Times, the fol- 
lowing resolutions presented by Mr. Rodgers of Pennsyl- 
vania were also adopted: 

“Resolved, That we demand strict laws for the inspec- 
tion and ventilation of mines, factories and workshops, and 
sanitary supervision of all food and dwellings. 

“Resolved, That strict laws be enacted making em- 
ployers liable for all accidents resulting from their negli- 
gence or incompetence to the injury of their employes.” 
(326) 

The committee appointed to nominate the members of 
the Legislative Committee reported that they had agreed 
upon Samuel Gompers of New York, Alex. Rankin of Penn- 
sylvania, and C. F. Burgman of California. (327) 

The Congress, on motion, made the nominations unani- 
mous and afterward elected the above committee. (328) 

“The members of the newly-elected Legislative Com- 
mittee thanked the Congress at some length for the honor 
conferred and pledged themselves to the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties.” (329) 


problems. And it indicates the political methods of the 
Federation, since followed. The content of the resolutions is 
found in identical copy in the Commercial Gazette, Novem- 
ber 19; Evening Chronicle, November 19; Telegraph, No- 
vember 19; Freiheits Freund, November 19. This is prob- 
ably a case of quadruplicate copy. It is summarized in the 
Daily Post, November 19, and Times, November 19. 

(325) Quoting the four papers mentioned in previous note. The 
Proceedings. p. 23, merely says, “The resolutions were 
adopted.” The Times, November 19, says, “A series of reso- 
lutions_-__-__- was adopted.” 

(326) The fact that this copy is identical in all papers invalidates 
its record. The Proceedings, p. 12, gives these resolutions 
as having been adopted on November 16. They form Sup- 
plementary Resolutions 3 and 4. Cf. ante, p. 106. 

(327) Proceedings, p. 23; Evening Chronicle, November 19; Tele- 
graph, November 19; Commercial Gazette, November 19; 
Fretheits Freund, November 19; Daily Post, November 19; 
Times, November 19. Rankin’s name, with initials only, is 
put last in all the papers. 

(328) Quoting Proceedings, p. 23. Item summarized in all the 
papers. 

(329) Quoting Proceedings, p. 23. Item summarized; Evening 

Chronicle, November 19; Commercial Gazette, November 19; 

Freiheits Freund, November 19. Omitted entirely elsewhere. 
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The next business on hand was the selection of a place 
to hold the next meeting of the Congress. After consider- 
able discussion the whole matter was reverted to the same 
committee that had been appointed to nominate the Legis- 
lative Committee. 

“The committee retired and in a few minutes returned 
and reported in favor of Cleveland, Ohio. On motion the 
report was adopted and Cleveland made the choice of the 
Congress for its next annual session.” (330) 

“In order that the Legislative Committee should not be 
entirely without funds with which to commence their duties, 
the Chair called for voluntary subscriptions which were 
paid in by the delegates to the amount of $53.60. Mr. M. L. 
Crawford handed over $2.50 which had been paid to him in 
his capacity of Secretary of the Congress, making a total 
of $56.10.” (331) 

“On motion it was made the duty of the Legislative 
Committee to require from Mr. Mark W. Moore, Secretary 
of the Committee appointed by the Terre Haute Convention, 
to call this Congress, vouchers for his expenditures, a cor- 
rect statement of receipts, and the balance of money re- 
maining in his hands as such Secretary.” (332) 

The resolution already referred to (333), thanking 
the Pittsburgh union newspapers, was at this point offered 
by Mr. Gompers and unanimously agreed to. (334) 

“The work of the Congress now having drawn to a 
close, the Chairman, Mr. Powers, called for silence while 
Mr. Mackenzie of New York led in prayer, (335) after which 


(330) Quoting Proceedings, p. 23. The item is briefly summarized 

in all the papers. 

31) Quoting Proceedings, pp. 23-24. Item omitted elsewhere. 

32) Quoting Proceedings, p. 24. Item omitted elsewhere. 

(333) Ante, Vol. 6. No. 4, p. 202. 

(334) Proceedings, p. 24. The Telegraph, November 19, says 
“thanking ‘The Telegraph’ and other union papers for the 
interest manifested in the success of the Congress.” The 
Commercial Gazette, November 19, says. “thanking the COM- 
MERCIAL GAZETTE, and other union papers of Pitts- 
burgh, for the fair reports of the proceedings__.____.” Item 
quite naturally omitted by papers not mentioned in the reso- 
lution. 

(335) The Telegraph, November 19, says, ““Mr. McKenzie of New 
York. offered a fervent prayer__._.__..” The Commercial 
Gazette, November 19, says, “a fervent prayer for success 
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the Chair announced the Congress adjourned to meet the 
third Tuesday in November, 1882, at Cleveland, Ohio.” (336) 

Three of the papers of November 19th, (337) an- 
nounced a meeting of the Legislative Committee to be held 
on Saturday morning for the purpose of organization. 


This meeting was held “in Room 22, St. Clair Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,” (338) and quickly organized itself. 

“The Secretary was directed to have the proceedings 
printed in pamphlet form, and Messrs. Bengough and Poll- 
ner, Secretaries of the Congress, were employed to assist in 
completing the minutes for that purpose.” (339) 


A Seal was adopted and it was agreed to require bonds 
of the Treasurer and Secretary. (340) 


“A resolution adopted by the Committee precludes its 
members from publicly advocating the claims of any of the 
political parties.” (341) 

“Considerable discussion on the work before the Com- 


mittee ensued, and the course to be adopted having been 
agreed upon: 


“The Committee gave final instructions to the Secre- 
tary and adjourned.” (342) 

The addresses of the permanent officers are printed at 
the end of the Proceedings, as drawn up. 


Thus met the first convention of what with a change of 


was offered by Mr. McKenzie of New York_-_----. ”  Ttem 
omitted elsewhere. 

(336) Quoting Proceedings, p. 24. The Evening Chronicle, Novem- 
ber 19; Telegraph, November 19, and Commercial Gazette, 
November 19, say, “adjourned sine die.” The remaining 
papers give the detail of the Proceedings quoted above. 

(337) Commercial Gazette, Freiheits Freund, Daily Post. The 
Commercial Gazette, speaking of the members of the Com- 
mittee remarked, “All are good men and equally popular__-_-. 
All the cfficers are men of more than ordinary intelligence, 
conservative in their disposition, and their choice gives 
general satisfaction to the delegates.” 

338) Quoting Proceedings, p. 24. Item omitted elsewhere. 

339) Quoting Proceedings, p. 24. Item omitted elsewhere. Cf. 

the comment, ante, Vol 6. No. 4, p. 225, fn. 114. Cf., also, 
fn. 216. 

(340) Ibid. Omitted elsewhere. 
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341) Quoting Proceedings, p. 24. Omitted elsewhere. 
342) Quoting Proceedings, p. 24. Omitted elsewhere. 
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name in 1886 (343) is the American Federation of Labor. 
Some skepticism, some little warning to keep hands off cer- 
tain things, but little open hostility was evinced by the local 
newspapers. Pittsburgh papers of the era were not wanting 
in liberal tone and spirit. Nor were they unmindful of 
the significance and importance of what was taking place. 


The amount of space given by the newspapers to the 
Congress was considerable. The four papers used, whose 
reporters had access to the meetings of the Congress, gave 
an average of nearly four and a half columns to the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. (344) And the two papers, 
(345) whose reporters were excluded, managed to get in- 
formation, not always accurate, from other reporters and 
papers, or from friends among the delegates. (346) 


But when this favorable comment has been made, the 
fact still remains that as an historical source newspapers 
are not wholly reliable. Minor errors and inaccuracies 
abound. Much which may be of value to later times is 
omitted. Reporters are only generally concerned about the 
faithfulness of their copy. They rely too much upon one 
another. Six newspapers do not mean six separate histori- 
cal accounts. It is fortunate if they amount to two. They 
may and, in the case of this Congress, do often amount to 
only one. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(343) Report of the Sixth Annual Session of the Federation oft 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the United States 
and Canada, also The Proceedings of the First Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, p. 10. Panta- 
graph Printing and Stationery Co., Bloomington, Illinois, 
1906. 

(344) Commercial Gazette, about five; Evening Chronicle, slightly 
more than four; Telegraph, slightly less than four; Frei- 
heits Freund, slightly less than four and a half. 

(345) Daily Post and Times. 


(346) Cf. Daily Post, November 17; Times, November 16. 
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GREENE ACADEMY* 


On the banks of Muddy Creek in the town of Carmi- 
chaels, Greene County, Pennsylvania, stands an old two- 
story building with center hall and a large room on either 
side of the hall, both on the first and second floors, one end 
of the building being constructed of stone and the other of 
brick. 

The town of Carmichaels is one of the earliest settle- 
ments in Western Pennsylvania, Carmichaels being the 
family name of the persons who owned the ground on 
which the town is build. It is located about three miles 
west of the Monongahela River on Muddy Creek, about mid- 
way between the estate known as Friendship Hill (at one 
time the home of Honorable Albert Gallatin, a former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States and a former 
United States Senator), and Brownsville, Pennsylvania, the 
point at which the travelers over the Old National Pike 
crossed the Monongahela River in their journeys east and 
west, and also the birthplace of the Honorable James G. 
Blaine. 

The old building referred to above, known as the Acad- 
emy Building, is now used as a private dwelling, but as you 
look at it, even though you may not know its history, you 
unconsciously say to yourself: This building has a history. 
And, could brick and stone tell the story of the passing 
years, more than a century of our nation’s history would 
be covered by a recital of the scenes enacted within these 
walls, for we are speaking of the material remains of 
Greene Academy, for many years one of the leading edu- 
cational institutions of Western Pennsylvania. 

In attempting to secure authentic information covering 
the work of this institution from the date of its foundation 
in 1810, I have looked up Reverend Hanna’s History of 
Greene County, 1888; Crumrine’s, History of Washington 
County, 1882, and other histories relating to the settlement 
of Western Pennsylvania. Through these histories, where 
they refer to Greene Academy, runs a more or less stero- 
typed story of the organization of the academy, giving the 


*Address delivered before the Historical Society of Western 
Penna. Tuesday, January 29, 1924. 
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names of the various principals who presided over it, but 
little is told of the actual work done in the institution, and 
nowhere have I been able to find an accurate or authentic 
list of the equipment along either literary or scientific lines 
piovided for the institution. It is very regrettable that 
some natural historian like Dr. Doddridge, who so vividly 
pictured the frontier life of Western Pennsylvania during 
the formation period, could not have been found to perpetu- 
ate the memory of Greene Academy. From the accounts 
given of the re-union held by former students of the institu- 
tion, some of whom attended the Academy almost a century 
ago, and from the many splendid letters and articles for 
newspapers and magazines written by Miss Sarah A. Diem, 
late of Carmichaels, Pennsylvania, a former student who 
always took a deep interest in following the careers of those 
who had attended Greene Academy, and also from my own 
personal recollection of events and happenings, begun we 
might say with the year 1872-73, when as a smal] boy of 
six years I was escorted by my father to the Primary De- 
partment of this institution and deposited in one of the 
seats of this room I have gathered a part of my data. Also 
much has been gleaned from the unwritten traditions of the 
institution as told by the older residents of Carmichaels and 
vicinity. I have used also a part of an article prepared 
by Prof. A. J. Waychoff, at one time principal of the school, 
who still lives at Waynesburg and always takes a lively 
interest in any matters pertaining to the earlier history of 
Western Pennsylvania. From these I will attempt to give 
you a brief picture of an institution of learning which for 
more than a century contributed that education and refine- 
ment which marked the people of this locality for miles 
around, and which also sent into the farthermost parts of 
the world men and women who had been trained here and 
who in turn were teaching and establishing institutions of 
learning based on the principles and plan of old Greene 
Academy. 

When attempting to gather any data for an historical 
article, an examination of different writings concerning any 
period often reveals the fact that history is not an exact 
science. In looking over Rupp’s Pennsylvania and The West, 
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a history of the Scotch-Irish invasion of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, I find the following statement: 

“In 1796 Greene County was settled. It was originally 
peopled by emigrants from Maryland whilst yet possessed 
by the tawny sons of the forest; but the efforts of the intru- 
ders to establish permanent homes were wavering and were 
repeatedly defeated by the natives, previous to the arrival 
of the Crawfords, Minors, Swans and Corbys and other 
‘unawed spirits’ and dauntless pioneers. During the first 
seven years the first settlers were often assaulted in person 
and property by the Indians.” 

The above would give anyone not familiar with the 
situation a very false impression of this locality. As a 
matter of fact Greene County was organized as a separate 
County, the territory being taken from Washington County, 
in the year 1796. Many years prior to this, however, vil- 
lages had sprung up in this territory. Congregations had 
been organized, churches built, and education and the other 
elements which naturally follow in settlements of this kind, 
were established. As far back as 1775 Rev. John McMillan, 
who later founded the Academy at Canonsburg, Pa., passing 
through this locality preached at the home of one of the 
members of the New Providence Presbyterian Church. This 
was perhaps the beginning of the organization of the Con- 
gregation which built the church at The Glades and the 
Presbyterian church at Carmichaels, Pa., and is the same 
congregation which was presided over by Rev. John Mc- 
Clintock, who began his ministry to these congregations in 
the year 1838, celebrated his fifty years of ministry to the 
same people in 1888, and continued for many years there- 
after to act as pastor of the churches at the Glades and in 
the town of Carmichaels. 

Prior to 1796 surveys had been made, lands patented, 
the records of which will be found in the recorder’s office 
of Washington County, Pa., and in fact in 1796 Greene 
County was well along in the different elements which tend 
to develop a new country. In the locality surrounding the 
town of Carmichaels, Pa., many of the families who had 
composed what was known as the Scotch-Irish invasion of 
Western Pennsylvania, had settled. Even prior to this 
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many adventurous spirits had located lands along these 
fertile bottoms of Muddy Creek and back of the banks of 
the Monongahela River. Among these you will find the 
names of Hughes, Armstrong, Flenniken, Crawford, Crago, 
Van Meter, Shepherd and many others. Everywhere along 
the track of Scotch-Irish emigration into the South and 
West, institutions of learning sprang up. Many of these 
institutions continue to this day. Others, for one cause 
or another, have gone out of existance or have been ab- 
sorbed by other institutions of learning more conveniently 
located . 

In the village of Carmichaels there had been organized 
an Episcopalian church. They had purchased ground but 
had not received a deed for the same. They had proceeded 
to build a stone building as a place of worship. The people 
of this vicinity, prior to the year 1810, had determined to 
establish here an institution of learning, and it is to the 
credit of these earlier settlers that in the very beginning 
of things their thought ran along this line and they were 
willing to give of their hard-earned money sufficient sums 
to put this plan in operation. 

At about this period in our history the State of Penn- 
sylvania began taking a more lively interest in educational 
matters and by different Acts established academies in 
many of the counties of the State. 

During the Session of the Legislature of 1810, an Act of 
Assembly was finally adopted and approved by the Governor 
on March 20th, 1810. Summarized, this Act contained the 
following provisions: 1. The establishment, “in Carmichael’s 
town, in the county of Greene, an academy or public school, 
for the education of youth in the English and other lan- 
guages, in the useful arts, science and literature, by the 
name, style, and title of ‘Greene Academy’ under the care, 
direction and government of six trustees” therein named 
with stated powers; 2. machinery for the selection of future 
trustees; 3. annual meetings of the trustees; 4. a treasurer 
for the institution; 5. a grant of two thousand dollars, one 
thousand for building and equipment and one thousand for 
endowment, both contingent upon the cession of the lot and 
church building of the Episcopalian Congregation of Car- 
michaels town and the education gratis of not more than 
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six poor children; 6. annual audit of the accounts of the 
trustees by the county auditors. 


On the fourth day of September in the same year the 
vestrymen of the Episcopalian Church executed the deed 
in accordance with the terms of the Act. 


On this lot of ground had already been erected the 
church building which it was intended to occupy now for 
educational purposes. A cemetary had been laid out along 
with the church and the ground surrounding the church 
was used for burial purposes prior to and after the institu- 
tion of the Academy. 


On June 22, 1843, Aaron Gregg and Mariah, his wife, 
conveyed to the trustees of Greene Academy an additional 
plot of ground, and on the 9th of October, 1848, Samuel C. 
Hudson and wife conveyed to the trustees of the Academy, 
who at that time consisted of James Barnes, Charles 
Swan, Alexander Davidson, Thomas Laidley, Henry Jamison 
and Rufus H. Campbell, a certain plot of ground on the 
banks of Muddy Creek containing seventy-one perches, more 
or less. 


These three conveyances covered the ground deeded 
to the Academy. Later, when the State of Pennsylvania 
directed that the land belonging to the severa] academies 
established by Acts of the Legislature should be turned 
over to the school districts of the respective districts in 
which located, this property became the property of the 
school board of the borough of Carmichaels, Greene County, 
Pa., and continued in the possession of the same until about 
the year 1893 when the property was sold and the new 
public school building occupied. 


Under the provisions of the charter and appropriation 
for Greene Academy, the sum of money was to be used for 
two specifiic purposes—for building, and for teaching poor 
children gratis, under the law of 1809. 


The school was opened in the Episcopa] Church building. 
Generous subscriptions were made by citizens and much 
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interest and even enthusiasm were shown for many years 
in its welfare; and it and Canonsburg Academy at Canons- 
burg, Washington County, Pa., became the leading institu- 
tions of learning west of the mountains. 

The academy at Canonsburg was aided by the state in 
the same manner as that at Carmichaels. 

Union Academy, later Madison College at Uniontown, 
Pa., was another school fostered by the state, and by local 
influence and funds. Its walls yet stand, but they have not 
resounded to education advancement for many decades. 

Canonsburg Academy later became Jefferson College, 
and has been justly eulogized because of its array of able 
men as teachers, friends and alumni. The people of Can- 
onsburg have a story of wrongs perpetrated on them and 
against Jefferson College which led to the downfall of that 
institution. Its final closing has come during the last few 
years, and since the advent of the high schools. 

Washington and Jefferson College is the outgrowth of 
Jefferson Academy ; so, likewise, is Waynesburg College the 
outgrowth of Greene Academy. These academies were not 
merely local schools. They drew students from many states, 
and prided themselves in educating for little money, en- 
thusiastic young men and young women of limited means. 
From these institutions there have graduated many able 
and noted men and women. 

At the beginning of the Civil War and during some 
years before Greene Academy was at its best. It is said 
that its equipment of scientific apparatus was unequaled 
west of the mountains. Its young men mostly went into 
service. Patriotic spirit caused it and many other schools 
to temporarily close during that war. But the actual doors 
of Greene Acadamy instead of being closed were left open, 
and the valuable scientific equipment became the property 
of anyone who would pick it up, carry it away, or break it. 
Later when the school was reorganized, little of this former 
equipment remained. 

The following principals presided over Greene Academy 
before the Civil War: Ely, Wakefield, Rev. Joshua Loughlin, 
Whipple, George W. Miller, Joseph Horner, Ross, Baker. 
After the war and the reorganization, the principals were: 
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John N. Crago, Felix Hughes Crago, Prof. Orr, B. B. Lakin, 
W. M. Nickeson, Andrew J. Waychoff, and J. E. Williamson. 
Although Waynesburg College was established in 1850, 
Greene Academy remained the principal educational center 
of Greene County until 1860. For many years a very large 
part of the teachers of this county were or had been students 
of Greene Academy. Many persons who later rose to emi- 
nence received early training in this school. Of the princi- 
pals, Loughlin and Long became college or university presi- 
dents. Dr. Long was for many years, and until his death, 
president of a noted institution of learning at Constantin- 
ople, Turkey. Of the students were A. B. Miller, LL.D., 
president of Waynesburg College for nearly fifty years, and 
Prof. Walter G. Scott of Waynesburg College, who was for 
sixty years probably the most eminent mathematician in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

In 1860, of the many academies founded in part by the 
state, only twelve yet existed. Greene Academy was one. 
The others had been discontinued, or had been absorbed by 
colleges. 

During the state superintendency of Thomas H. Bur- 
roughs, the Legislature conveyed the property of the re- 
maining academies to the school districts in which they were 
located, thinking this would likely be followed by the estab- 
lishment of high schools, and thus favor the teaching of 
advanced branches of education. After this Greene Acad- 
emy was practically a high school in its advanced parts, and 
continued such under the last principals whom I have named. 

In the establishment of Waynesburg College in 1849-50, 
or rather at the hearing of propsals for location and estab- 
lishment of a college within the bounds of Pennsylvania 
Presbytery of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, two 
locations were offered. These were at Waynesburg and at 
Carmichaels. 

Waynesburg had no nucleus about which such college 
could be formed. Carmichaels had Greene Academy which 
was offered together with a sum of money. Waynesburg 
then had a population of about twelve hundred, and Car- 
michaels about six hundred. Carmichaels depended on its 
already organized school to overcome the influence of the 
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slightly larger amount of money offered by Waynesburg. 
Waynesburg then induced the Rev. Joshua Loughlin, who 
was then Principal of Greene Academy in the autumn of 
1849, to withdraw from the principalship and organize a 
school in Waynesburg, which he did. Carmichaels then 
offered to build, at the present site of the Hathaway brick 
house, on the fine eminence just west of that town, a build- 
ing sixty feet long and thirty-five wide and three stories 
high, and offered with it ample grounds for educational pur- 
poses. Waynesburg raised five thousand dollars for a build- 
ing to be erected on a town lot. 

Even to this day, the relative merits of these two places 
and offers in reference to a location of that day for a higher 
institution of learning, are sometimes discussed. 

Waynesburg received the college and Greene Academy 
continued unti] the coming of the high schools, and has fur- 
nished, until within the last few years, many of the teachers 
and students of Waynesburg College. 

The influence of Greene Academy, especially from the 
year 1810 until the time of the Civil War, had a very far- 
reaching effect. It was well equipped for the work which it 
had undertaken. Money had been supplied as indicated 
heretofore for the purchase of scientific apparatus. Men 
and women were employed at very small salaries who were 
real students and teachers. A room had been set apart and 
arranged for the use of two literary societies; and the con- 
tests between these two societies and the annual com- 
mencement exercises carried on for years were great affairs 
in this community and were attended by people for miles 
around. Shortly before 1850, when my uncle Professor 
F. H. Crago was a student at the institution this incident 
occurred. 

Professor Loughren was conducting his class in natural 
philosophy and the Professor was explaining the principles 
of Pages’ Rotary Electric Machine when he made use of the 
following language: 

“I believe, young gentlemen, the time will 
come when electricity will be the motive power of 

the world. I will not live to see it but some of you 

may.” 
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Professor Loughren in his first sentence spoke greater 
truth than he suspected, and contrary to his expectation, 
surviving until the year 1897, he actually lived to see 
electricity become one of the great motive powers of the 
civilized world. 

Following the years of the Civil War and during the 
seventies and eighties, the school conducted in the old 
Greene Academy building, being a sort of a combination of 
the grade and high school, had three departments. Miss 
Jennie Wiley was in charge of the Primary Department, T. 
J. Crago the Intermediate, and Wm. M. Nickeson was the 
Principal of the school and taught the higher branches, such 
as Philosophy, Latin and Higher Mathematics. They used 
three of the four large rooms in the building for school 
purpose, leaving another large room over the Primary De- 
partment which in the old days had been the Science Depart- 
ment and the room used for the literary societies. How 
well I recall, during my earlier school days our surreptitious 
visits into this mysterious room, and our handling and per- 
haps destruction of some of the many valuable instruments 
with which the school had been provided. A few years later 
the students reorganized one of the literary societies and 
fitted up this room for its use. One evening each week 
would find many of us there declaiming and debating ques- 
tions of moment. This work to us was very, very real, and 
was no doubt instructive and beneficial. As I recall it, one 
particular instrument among the scientific apparatus had 
been preserved from the destruction which occured during 
the days of the Civil War when the Academy was practically 
deserted, namely, Page’s Rotary Generating Machine with 
large glass wheel with which electricity could be generated 
and stored in a leyden jar. On Friday afternoon it was a 
real thrill to have Professor Nickeson rig up this machine, 
and we would then turn the crank and generate electricity 
which he conveyed to the leyden jar. All the pupils in the 
room would then form a circle and clasp hands, Professor 
Nickeson would then adjust the jar in such a way as to 
get a contact which would strike us on each of our wrists. 
This he would repeat while attempting to explain how the 
electricity was generated and how released. 
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Miss Jennie Wiley, who had charge of the Primary 
Department was a refined, cultured lady, and we failed in 
our youthful years to appreciate her. Because of our fre- 
cuent disregard of the rules she would threaten to take us 
upstairs. Upstairs Professor Nickeson presided. He was a 
very giant in size and very strong, he had a reputation for 
performing great feats of strength and was a terror to all 
small boy culprits. The orthodox switching was a mild 
affair compared with the thought of having to appear before 
Professor Nickeson. Time and time again Miss Jennie, as 
we recalled Miss Wiley, would start with some one of us and 
then would begin the argument and the fullsome promises 
of reform. Many times she has taken me as far as the hall, 
but before we reached the upper room my tears of argument 
would prevail and we would return to her room, and thus the 
day of fate was again passed by. 

My uncle, T. J. Crago, who taught the Intermediate 
Department, had been a soldier during the Civil War. When 
in this room one of our favorite stunts was to prevail on 
rim on Friday afternoons to call off classes and recite for 
us his favorite recitation, “Sheridan’s Ride.” The fact that 
he had been a participant in the battle of Winchester and 
several of our local young men had fallen in this battle, 
caused him to put much feeling into the recital. 

] have spoken of the great size and strength of Pro- 
fessor Nickeson, but it was not all just size, as we found 
out when we in our advance gained admission regularly to 
this room and became familiar with the starry paper (the 
ceiling being covered with a paper with blue background 
dotted here and there with good-sized silver stars) and the 
other dignified furnishings enjoyed by the older pupils. As 
ve became accustomed to the surroundings our fear ard 
trembling disappeared and boy nature asserted itself. One 
day during an exercise at the blackboard, Lawrence Hatha- 
way, my constant “buddy” in all our school days and love! 
friend ever since, saw something very funny and we both 
began to laugh. Although warned by a look from the Pro- 
fessor to cease laughing, our amusement was so great that 
we just couldn’t stop. But, all of a sudden we found Pro- 
fessor Nickeson had taken us both by the coat collar with 
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one hand, lifted us both clear from the floor, opened the 
door with the other hand and set us down in the hall outside, 
with the casua] remark: “Now, when you get through laugh- 
ing, come back.” Strange to say we were through then. 

One could go on at great length giving personal ex- 
periences during these school years, but what I regret more 
than anything else is that I am not able to give in this ar- 
ticle more of an idea of the real educational work performed 
by this institution during its earlier years. 

The Episcopalian church which was occupied by the 
Academy was built of stone. Later the two rooms added 
to this building were built of brick. The building was sur- 
rounded on two sides, as noted above, by a cemetery. My 
earliest recollection is that the bodies buried in the part of 
the lot north of the building had been removed to Laurel 
Point Cemetary to give the pupils a place to use for a play- 
ground. But in the older part of the cemetary, immediately 
back of the building, quite a number of tombstones re- 
mained, some of them until after the building had been 
abandoned for school purposes. The building faced the 
creek, with an open space extending probably 500 to 600 
feet in length. At night this was a lonesome spot and the 
traditions of things which had happened there, the presence 
of the cemetery with its tombstones, made fertile soil for 
ghost stories, and I think every ghost story, and story of 
haunted buildings ever invented, was told and re-told as 
having happened in the old Academy building. So you can 
realize that very few of us ever prowled around that vicinity 
at night time. 

In the summer of 1900 a notable reunion of the old stu- 
dents of Greene Academy was held at Carmichaels. At this 
reunion letters were read from men prominent in political, 
religious and educational life from many different parts of 
the country. 

There may have been reunions of Greene Academy 
students subsequent to the one held August 23 and 24, 1900, 
but, if so, I find no record of them. 

I have before me the minutes of this reunion of 1900, 
and I think they are worth preserving; so with this thought 
in mind I have included these minutes as a part of this 
article: 
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MINUTES 
CARMICHAELS, PA., August 23, 1900. 


According to previous arrangements the Greene Academy Stu- 
dent’s Association met in the C. P. church at 1:30 P.M., with the 
President A. M. Poundstone, of Buckhannon, W. Va., in the chair. The 
exercises were opened by the audience singing Coronation, followed 
with prayer by Rev. Buel Love, of Warren, Ohio. After some opening 
remarks by the President, who referred to the pleasure it afforded 
him to meet once more his schoolmates upon the hallowed ground of 
his happiest recollections, the address of welcome was given by J. F. 
Gwynn, which was able responded to by G. W. Daughtery, of Harris- 
burg. Hon. A. B. Cummins, Des Moines, la., was to have given the 
response but on his arrival a few days previous found both a telegram 
and a letter awaiting him, which he was forced to obey with great 
reluctance. In the absence of Prof. F. H. Crago, the Recording 
Secretary, who was kept at home by sickness, J. P. Crawford, of 
Philadelphia, was appointed Secretary pro tem. A poem was read by 
W. H. Bently, of Illinois, written for the occasion. Auld Lang Syne 
was sung by the students. “Our Broken Ranks,” a necrological record, 
was read by Miss S. A. Deim, followed by an excellent address by Rev. 
J. L. Wyly, of Granville, O., who also brought greeting from Mrs. 
Alexander, of Toledo, O., widow of the late Wm. H. Alexander, who 
was a student here from 53 to 55. A telegram was read by the 
Corresponding Secretary, sent by A. J. Buffington, of Salem, Ia., 
letter from Dr. D. L. Long, of Constantinople, was read by G. W. 
Daughtery, also one from Dr. J. C. McClintock, of Sioux City Ia., by 
Newton Dunaway, of Ottawa, IIl. 

7:45 P. M. 

After the opening exercise a poem by L. H. Bell of Tennessee, was 
read by Miss Lillian Wyly, of Granville, O. A recitation was then 
given by Miss Anna Pennington, of Carmichaels, followed by other 
letters and poems which will appear elsewhere. The address of the 
evening was given by Dr. Byron Clark, of Washington, Pa., followed 
by a song, “Joys that We’ve Tasted,” by Miss Margaret J. Armstrong, 
which was followed by a duet, “The Mountaineers’s Farewell,” by 
Miss Haddie Flenniken and Miss Margaret J. Armstrong. At the close 
the following persons were appointed a committee on resolutions: 
Byron Clark, G. W. Daughtery, J. L. Wyly, Mrs. Martha Goshen, and 
Mrs. Virtue Jenkins. 

August 24, 10 A. M. 

After assembling at the church and marching to the Academy, 
headed by the brass band, an excellent address was given by G. W. 
Daugherty, followed by J. C. Core, of Vanderbilt, Pa., who spoke of 
the very pleasant recollections he had of the days passed here as a 
student over fifty years ago. He was followed by a short address 
by J. M. Core, an attorney of Uniontown, Pa., who while he was never 
a student here, spoke of the pleasure it afforded him to be present on 
such a memorable occasion, and paid a beautiful tribute to the work 
done by the teachers who had been instructors in the old building. 


Then all had the privilege of climbing the stairs and standing again 
in the society halls and recitation rooms as in the days of “Auld Lang 


Syne.” A song, “The Old Bell,” prepared for the occasion by M. F. 
Hunnell, was rendered by George Murdock, which brought tears to 
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many eyes, as the past was brought back so vividly. Dinner was 
then served in the grove. As the President, Mr. Poundstone, was 
obliged to leave for home, Rev. A. B. Miller, LL.D., of Waynesburg 
College, took charge of the meeting. An address by W. M. Kincaid, 
of Cameron, W. Va., was made on the Alumni of Greene Academy, 
followed by T. S. Crago, of Waynesburg, on “The Patriotism of the 
Students of Greene Academy.” A number of short talks were also 
given. 
7:45 P. M. 

After music by the choir an address was given by Rev. G. G. Kerr, 
of Searights, Pa., on “The Influence of Greene Academy,” after which 
the exercises were of an informal character, a number of short talks 
being given by Rev. R. L. Biddle, of Coal Centre, Mrs. Ruth Boyle 
McClanahan, of Corydon, Ia., Mr. Thomas Barnes, of Burlington, Ia., 
A. S. Flenniken, of Uniontown, H. C. Horner and a number of others. 
Some of the remarks were of a humorous nature, while Dr. Miller 
spoke of the grand work done by Prof. Loughren. “God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again,” was sung and after the benediction, those who 
had come from many different states to grasp again the warm hand 
of friendship and greet friends from whom they had been separated, 
in some instances 45, 48 and 50 years, again said good-bye to meet 
again in the same capacity in August 1904. The officers were re- 
elected and the publication of the proceedings placed in the hands of 
the Corresponding Secretary. 


J. P. CRAWFORD, 
' Sec. pro tem. : 
Greene Academy is now but a memory, a sentiment, 


but sentiment rules the world, is more potent than kings or 
princes, more enduring than forms of government or organ- 
ized society, for sentiment knows no time, no place, it is 
everywhere and always the motive power of life. 

Thomas S. Crago 


Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES.* 
Commission of George Woods as Wood Ranger 
From John Penn to George Woods. 


Seal of Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, Esquires, true and 
Province absolute Proprietaries and Governors in Chief of the 

of Province of Pennsylvania and Counties of Newcastle, 
Penna. Kent and Sussex on Delaware. To George Woods, of 


the County of Bedford, in the said Province, Esquires, Greeting. 

Reposing special Trust and Confidence in your Fidelity, Care and 
Diligence. Know that we are authorized, constituted and appointed 
and do, by these Presents, authorize, constitute and appoint you, the 
said George Woods, to be our Chief Ranger of and for the said County 
of Bedford, hereby granting unto you full power and authority to 
range, view and inspect all our Woods and Land within the said 
County, and to seize, take up, convert and appropriate to our use all 
and every such Wild Cattle or Young Horses, Cattle and Swine as 
shall be found within the Bounds of the said County that are not 
marked by the Owners of their Dams, and are liable to be seized by 
Law. And also all marked Strays for which no lawful owner can be 
found, that may be taken up in said county, and to publish every 
such Stray in the most public places of the said County for the space 
of one year, and also keeping some public mark of their being S:rays, 
for the said space, about them. Hereby requiring you to sue and 
prosecute all persons presuming to act contrary to Law, in cutting 
down or distroying any of our Timber, Trees or Wood, or that shall 
in any wise invade the Powers hereby granted to you within the said 
county. And of all the Profits and Advantages to be made by taking 
up wild unmarked Horses, Cattle, and Swine, we do hereby allow you 
one full moiety or half-part, and of all Strays taken up as aforesaid 
and not owned, we do allow you one full third-part as a satisfaction 
for your Care and Trouble therein, the residue to be for our Use and 
Behoof. And of your proceedings therein, you shall render to our 
Receiver General for the time being a faithful Account once in every 
six months, or as often as it shall be demanded, during the force of 
this Commission, which is to continue ’till further Orders. 

Witness, John Penn, Esquire, Lieutenant Governor of the said 
Province and Counties, who, in pursuance and by virtue of certain 
Powers and Authorities to him for his Purpose (inter alia) granted 
by the said Proprietaries, hath hereunto set his hand and caused the 
Lesser Seal of the said Province to be hereunto affixed, at Philadelphia 
the fifteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord, One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Seventy-one. John Penn. 

N. B. s like “f”. 


(Document in the possession of Mrs. Harvey Childs of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 
Material furnished by Mrs. S. Kussart. 
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Early Pittsburgh Land Sales 

(The following appeared in the Commercial Journal, a Pittsburgh 
newspaper, of the date of March 3, 1855, in regard to the manner in 
which the citizens of Pittsburgh held and occupied their lots in the 
town, before it was regularly surveyed and laid out, in the year 1784.) 

“Mr. R. M. Riddle: In a little work published on Christmas day, 
I made the following statement: 

‘On the 22nd of January, 1784, by article of agreement, they 
(Messrs. Craig & Bayard) purchased of the Penns the first ground 
that was sold within the limits of Pittsburgh. 

I understand that some surprise has been displayed at this state- 
ment, and some doubts of its truth expressed. Persons have stated, 
and very correctly, too, that four squares of Pittsburgh were laid out 
in lots, in 1764____Yet my statement is literally true. Not one inch 
of ground was sold (within the four squares which had been surveyed 
in 1764) until at least four months after the first sale, to Craig and 
Bayard. I may as well state that the four squares laid off in 1764 
were those between Water and Second, and Water and Ferry. 

The whole of the Province belonged to Penn’s heirs. The King 
his officers exercised the right of building forts where they thought 
advisable, no doubt with the cheerful assent of the proprietors, as such 
erections encouraged settlements, and promoted sales, but the King of 
England had no more right to dispose of the property of Penn’s heirs 
than President Pierce has to dispose of the lands of Gerrit Smith, or 
the slaves of the largest slave owners in Louisiana. 

When the four squares were laid out, permits were issued by the 
commanding officers to different persons to occupy and build upon 
lots of ground in the new town of Pittsburgh, subject to a yearly 
ground rent—not one word of description of the lot, no length, no 
breadth, no number, no street name, no words of inheritance or even 
to give a life estate. I have one of these permits, issued in July, 
1768, by Lieutentant Colonel J. Wilkins, who, it appears, then com- 
mended His Majesty’s forces in this district, which I send to you and 
which you may copy, if you think it a relic worth preserving-__----- 

N. B. C. (Neville B. Craig) 

“By Lieutenant Colonel Wilkins, Commanding His Majesty’s 

Permission is hereby granted to Moses Henery to occupy and 
build upon a Lott of Ground in the new Town of Pittsburgh (for 
which he is to pay Twenty shillings yearly, if Demanded, and also to 
be subject to such Regulations as may be ordered by the Commander- 
in-Chief or by the Commanding Officer of the District, for the good 
of his Majesty’s Service. 

Given under my Hand at Fort Pitt, the 17th day of July, 1768. 

J. Wilkins, Lt. Col. 

“For, and in Consideration of the Sum of Five Pounds to me in 

hand paid by John Campbell, I do hereby assign over to the said John 
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Campbell and Joseph Simon, ‘their Heirs or Assigns, all my Right 
Title, Interest, Claim and Demand whatsoever of the within Permit 
and Lott of Ground. 
Witness my Hand and Seal, the 2nd day of October, 1773. 
Moses Henery (Seal).” 
Witness: Robert Campbell 
James O’Hara 
“For Value Received I do assign over to Joseph Simon, my Right 
to above mentioned Lott of Ground. 
Witness my Hand and Seal, the 10th day of April, 1779. 
John Campbell (L. S.)” 
Witness, Daniel Brodhead, Col. 8th Pennsylvania Regiment. 
John Dodge 
James Elliott 


Letters on the Pittsburgh Survey of 1784 
Favor of 
Gen. Sinclair. 
Philadelphia, 22 April, 1784 
Sir:— 

By Direction of the Messrs. Penns, I take the Liberty to request 
you to undertake the laying out of the Town of Pittsburgh and divi- 
ding all the other parts of the Manor into the proper Lots and Farms 
and to set a Value on each supposing them free on any kind of in 
cumbrance. In the doing of which be pleased to make the proper 
inquiry and ascertain the various claims (pretended or real) the 
present Settlers and all others set up. The whole of this Manor being 
intended for immediate Sale, I wish you would point out the best 
Method to effect it, and if agreeable to you to transact this Business, 
inform one on what Terms you will do it. All Expenses and your 
Charges for making the above Surveys, etc. I will cheerfully pay you. 
Inclosed you will have for your government a draft of the Manor. 

I am, with the greatest respect 
Y’rs Most Ob’y, 
Tench Francis, Attorney for 
John Penn, Jun. and John Penn. 
George Woods, Esq. 
(Indorsement on back of letter above.) 
Letter from Tench Francis, Agent for John Penn, Jun and John 
Penn, Esq., respecting the Farm of Lots at Pittsburgh. 
Proposition to Mr. Woods to Act. 
Address. 


For George Woods, Esq. 
Bedford. 
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Philadelphia, 30 Sept, 1784. 
George Woods, Esq. 
Dear Sir:— 

As attorney to John Penn, Jun. and John Penn, Esars., late 
Proprietaries of Pennsylvania, I hereby approve of the plan you have 
made of the Town of Pittsburgh and now confirm the same, together 
with the division of the outlots and the other parts of the Manor of 
Pittsburgh. The several applyers agreeable to your List furnished 
me may depend on having Deeds for their Lots and plantations when- 
ever they pay the whole of the purchase money, provided they do it 
before Xmas next. But if they neglect to pay their purchase money 
agreeable to your Valuation at my stipulated time, I shall not hold 
myself bound. 

I am with the greatest respect 
Y’r Most Ob’t & Humble Ser'’t, 
Tench Francis, Attorney to 
John Penn, Jun. and John Penn, Esq. 


(Indorsement on back of letter above.) 
To Coll. George Woods 


from 
Coll. Francis. 

Letter from Tench Francis, Esq. Confirming the Plan of the 
Town of Pittsburgh. 

(Document in the possession of Mrs. Harvey Childs of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Last Will and Testament of John Woods 

“TI, John Woods, of the city of Pittsburgh, in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, being weak in body, but sound and disposing in mind and mem- 
ory, do make and ordain this, my last Will and Testament. 

First, I direct and desire my executors hereinafter made, to pay 
and discharge all my just debts and funeral expenses, as soon as may 
be, after my death; and after the same shall be paid, I dispose of my 
whole estate, real and personal, as follows: 

To my beloved wife, Theodora Woods, I give and bequeath all my 
plate, house and kitchen furniture. Also, I give and bequeath to my 
said wife my black servants, Henry, Israel and Nancy, for and during 
their respective terms of servitude; also my carriage and such pair 
of carriage horses as I may have, at the time of my death; and do 
hereby authorize, employ and direct my executors herein afterward 
named and the survivors or survivor of them, to dispose of all or 
any of my real estate not herein specially devised, by letting the same 
upon ground rent by or absolute sale in fee simple, or partly by both 
methods at their discretion, for the purpose of constituting a fund. 
for the discharged of my debts, and to pay all the legacies, bequests 
and annuities arising out of this, my will. And I do hereby order and 
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direct my said executors, the survivors or survivor of them, to pay to 
my said wife the annual sum of two thousand, four hundred dollars, 
during the term of natural life, in equal moieties, half yearly, the first 
payment to commence six months after my decease. And I do further 
order and direct that the above mentioned devises, bequests, and 
legacies to my wife shall be in full lieu and compensation of her right 
of dower of and in my whole real estate. As it is not the intention 
of my said wife to continue her residence in Pittsburgh after my de- 
cease, it is my desire that, however, she may occupy the house and 
retain such of the personal property as may be convenient to her, 
during her stay. 

The lands above Pittsburgh, and adjoining the Monongahela 
River, consisting of five tracts, viz: one surveyed in the name of 
Charles Duke, containing about eighty acres; one surveyed upon 
location in the name of James Ralf (Ralph), containing about two 
hundred and sixty acres; one patented in the name of John Little, 
containing about three hundred and thirty acres (a small part of this 
sold to John Turner); and one in the name of John Woods, containing 
about one hundred and sixty acres: I devise the said five tracts to my 
brother, Henry Woods, and my sister, Mary Woods, their heirs and 
assigns, as tenants in common. I devise to my said brother, Henry 
Woods, my house and ground at Bedford Mineral Springs, I do also 
bequeath to him my riding horse. 

My lands on the east side, and adjoining the Allegheny River, 
about ten miles above Pittsburgh, consisting of four tracts, viz: one 
in the name of David McFee, containing about one hundred and ninety 
acres; one adjoining in the name of William Moires, containing up- 
wards of three hundred acres; one in the name of Robert Furner, con- 
taining upwards of three hundred acres; one in the name of John 
Woods, containing about sixty acres, all adjoining: I devise the last 
described four tracts to my nephew, James Ross, and my neice, Mary 
Ann Ross, their heirs and assigns, as tenants in common. 

I devise to my nephew, George Espy, his heirs and assigns, my 
tract of land called City Tract, at the confluence of the Allegheny and 
Connewango Rivers, surveyed on the warrant of John Ribble, in 
Warren County; and also my tract of land on Dunnige Creek, about 
three miles from Bedford, surveyed on the warrent of Hugh Hunter, 
containing about eighty acres, clear of dispute, it being the same 
devised to me by my father. I devise to my nephew, David Espy, his 
heirs and assigns, my two tracts of land in Washington Township, 
Westmoreland (County), near the Allegheny River, surveyed on war- 
rents in the name of Benjamin Davis and Thomas Moore. 

My eight lots in Pittsburgh and numbered in the general plan 
of the said town from 75 to 82, inclusive, bounded by Washington, 
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Liberty, Wayne and Penn Streets, I direct that an alley of twenty 
feet width be run through the center of them, parellel to Penn and 
Liberty Streets, and I devise to my niece, Mary L Woods, her heirs 
and assigns, such parts of lots Nos. 79, 80, 81 and 82 as are bounded 
by Penn and Wayne and the alley aforesaid; and I devise to my niece, 
Harriet Woods, her heirs and assigns, all such parts of lots Nos. 75, 
76, 77 and 78, as are bounded by Penn and Washington Streets and 
said alley. I devise to my niece, Anna Woods, her heirs and assigns, 
such parts of lots 79, 80, 81 and 82 as are bounded by Wayne and 
Liberty Streets and the said alley. And I devise to my niece, Mar- 
garetta Woods, her heirs and assigns, such parts of lots Nos. 75 76, 
77 and 78 as are bounded by Liberty and Washington Streets, and 
the said twenty feet alley. 

My lots in the town of Pittsburgh, bounded by Sixth Street, 
Cherry Alley and Virgin Alley, and numbered in the general plan of 
said town, 431 and 432, I devise to George Anderson, Espy Anderson, 
Ann Jane Anderson, Mary Anderson, and Elizabeth Anderson, the 
children of my niece, the late Mary Anderson, their heirs and assigns, 
as tenants in common. 

I bequeath to my nephew, James Ross, Jr., my law books, history 
and encyclopedia. The residue of my library I bequeath to my wife. 
I do hereby direct, authorize and empower my executors, the survivors 
or survivor of them, that such portion of my real estate as may re- 
main undisposed of, as all the surplus from the said fund for the 
annuity of my wife, together with the fund itself, after her death, 
shall constitute a residuary fund, to be divided by my executors, the 
survivors or survivor of them according to their judgement, into 
eight shares, payable to the following persons, or their legal repre- 
sentatives: to Mary L. Woods, one share; to Harriet Woods, one 
share; to Anna Woods, one share; to Margaretta Woods, one share; 
to James Ross, Jr., one share; to Mary Ann Ross, one share; to 
George, Espy, Ann Jane, Mary and Elizabeth Anderson, the children 
of my niece, the late Mary Anderson, one share; and the remaining 
share to George and David Espy, equally divided. And when the 
real estate shall have been allotted (some words illegible here)it shall 
be accurately described, confirmed as such by my executors, the sur- 
vivors of survivor of them. I do hereby authorize my executors, the 
survivors or survivor of them, to carry into full execution all contracts 
by me raade and entered into, and to make and execute and receive 
and deed or assurance in law for real estate contracted for by me. I 
also authorize and empower my executors, the survivors or survivor of 
them and the survivors of such survivor, to do and perform all acts, 
matters and things whatsoever which I might or could lawfully do, 
as the surviving executor of my late uncle, John Little, deceased, and 
especially to make sale of all parts of his estate which remain unsold, 
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to execute deed for the same, to collect all money due to the said 
estate with creditors or legatees, in the same manner as I might or 
could have done, in lifetime, as surviving executor of the said John 
Little. 

Lastly, I do hereby appoint James Ross and John McDonald, 
Esquires, of Pittsburgh, and my brother, Henry Woods, Esq., of 
Bedford, executors of my last will and testament. In witness hereof, 
I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this twentieth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord, eighteen hundred and Sixteen. 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of 

William Brown 


William Reynolds.” 


(Recorded in Will Book Volume 2, p. 109. Recorders Office, Allegheny 
Co. Pa. Date of record, Feb. 8, 1817. Samuel Jones Recorder.) 
Oath of Allegiance of John Woods 

I do hereby certify that John Woods, of the Town of Bedford, 
Student at Law, hath voluntarily taken and subscribed the Oath of 
Allegiances and Fidelity, as directed by a Further Supplement to 
the Act entitled, “An Act for the further Security of the Government 
of Pennsylvania,” passed the fifth Day of December, Anno Domini, 
1778. 

Witness my Hand and Seal, the thirtieth Day of August, in the 
year of our Lord, One Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty-one. 

David Espy. Seal 


(Document in the possession of Mrs. Harvey Childs of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 


Commission of John Woods as Brigadier General 


In the Name and by the authority of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Thomas Mifflin, Governor of the Said Commonwealth. 
To John Woods, of the County of Allegheny, Esquire, Greeting. 


Seal of Know you, That reposing confidence in your Zeal, 
State Valour, Patriotism and Fidelity, I have appointed, and by 
of these Presents I do appoint you, the said John Woods, 
Penna. Brigadier General of the Brigade Composed of the Militia 
of the County of Allegheny. To have and to hold the said Office and 
to Exercise, perform and enjoy all the powers, duties and emoluments 
thereunto belonging for the term of seven years. 
In testimony whereof, I have set my Hand and caused the great 
Seal of the State to be affixed to these Presents, at Philadelphia, the 
twenty-eighth Day of March, in the year of our Lord, One Thousand 
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Seven Hundred and Ninety-eight, and of the Commonwealth, the 
Twenty-second 
By the Governor. 

A. J. Dallas, Secretary. 
(N. B. s written like ‘‘f’”) 

(In one corner of document above.) 

Allegheny County, ss. 

Recorded in the office for recording of Deeds, in and for said 
County, in Commission Book, Page 39. 

Given under my Hand and Seal of Office, at Pittsburgh, the fifth 
Day of May, in the Year of our Lord, One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Ninety-eight. 





Sam’l Jones, Rec’r. 
Sworn before me, the 21st Day of May, 1798. 
Sam’! Jones, Rec’r. 
(Document in the possession of Mrs. Harvey Childs of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 
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Articles Presented to Historical Society 


List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania 


260—Engraving, 27x43, “The Last Days Of Webster At Marshfield.” 


“In the long and honored career of our lamented friend there 
are efforts and triumps which will heretoafter fill one of the 
brightest pages of our history; but I greatly err if in this last 
scene at Marshfield the height of the religious sublime does not 
in the judgment of other days far transcend in interest the 
brightest exploits of public life.” 
EDWARD EVERETT. 
This Plate representing a scene during his last days at Marsh- 
field is most respectfully dedicated to the Family and Friends of 
late Daniel Webster, by the Publishers, 
SMITH & PARMELEE. New York, N. Y. 
Engraved by C. MOTTRAM. 
Painted by JOSEPH AMES. 
Presented by Mrs. Henry T. Terry. 


261—Rare Old Flag 


This flag with 13 stars was unfurled above the old “FORBES 
STUMP” at 6805 Penn Avenue during the late war. 
The flag was the property of Mrs. Wallace Imhoff, who had 
resided at the address 35 years, the flag has been in the family 
75 years and was first owned by Silas Dock, her grandfather, 
who during the gold rush of 1849 journeyed to California and 
later returned with the flag in his possession. The fact that 
it has but 13 stars indicates that it is one of a very few of its 
type in existance. 

Presented by Mrs. Wallace Imhoff. 


262—Old Banner 


“FIRST VOTE OUR CHOICE 
FREMONT” 
This banner was in possession of Miss Emma Margaret Young, 
daughter of Stafford Young, of the old Sixth-Ward. 
Presented by Mrs. G. W. Noss. 


263—Drawing 


Old Pitsburgh Market—Court House Completed April 1794. 
Taken down 1852 
Court House Completed 1842, Destroyed by fire May 7th 1882. 
Allegheny County Court House Commenced to build Sept. 1884, 
Completed April 1888. 

Presented by Harold G. Hamilton. 
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264—Letters and Documents 

sent to F. C. Rozier, St. Genevieve, Mo. 
Letters from: 
Spang & Co. 
Juniata Iron, and Steel Manufacturers, Pittsburgh, Pa. April 
llth 1851—Feb. Ist 1852. June 3rd 1852. Nov. 1853. 
Nimick & Co., Commission Merchants, Pitisburgh, Pa. July 6th 
1852. April 2nd 1858. April 30th 1853. 
Anthony Beelen, Commission Merchant, Pittsburgh Pa. 1843- 
1844-1845-1846-1847-1848-1849-1850-1851. Three letters from 
Anthon Beelen, 1844-1845-1846. 
King, Pennock & Co., Eagle Cotton Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April, 1847-May, 1847-June, 1849-March, 1853. 
Bakewell, Pears & Co., Pittsburgh Glass Manufactory, April, 
1846-April, 1847-March, 1853. 
Watt & King, Wholesale Grocers & Commission Merchants, 
Pittsburgh, March 1845. 

Presented by Henry L. Rozier. 


265—Letters and Documents 
Thirteen letters and documents, 
Presented by Col. O. S. Hershman. 
266—Newspaper Clipings 
A box of valuable old newspaper clippings and documents. 
Presented by Mr. J. L. Dawson Painter. 


267—Valuable Old Programs 


(a) The Mosart Club, Old City Hall, Dec. 25, 1890. Feb. 25, 1890. 
(b) The Pittsburgh Orchestra. (c) Carnegie Music Hall Years. 


First Season 1896 (2) 1896. (3) 1897. (3) 1898. (2) 
Second Season 1896—1897 (6) 1899. (2) 1900. (2) 1901. (6) 
Third Season 1897—1898 (8) 1902. (4) 1903. (4) 1904. (3) 
Fourth Season 1898—1899 (9) 1905. (1) 1906. (5) 1907. (2) 
Fifth Season 1899—1900 (15) 1908. (3) 1909. (2) 1910. (5) 
Sixth Season 1900—1901 (12) 1911. (3) 1912. (4) 1918. (1) 


Seventh Season 1901—1902 (14) 1914. (2) 1915. (1) 1916-17 
Eighth Season 1902—1903 (12) 
Ninth Season 1903—1904 (13) 
Tenth Season 1904—1905 (9) 
Eleventh Season 1905—1906 (12) 
Twelfth Season 1906—1907 (16) 
Thirteenth Season 1907—1908 (15) 
Fourteenth Season 1908—1909 (14 
Fifteenth Season 1909—1910 (6) 
Presented by Mrs. O. S. Decker. 





Articles Presented to Historical Society 
VOLUMES PRESENTED TO THE SOCIETY 
The Twentieth Century Bench and Bar of Pennsylvania Vol- 
ume’s I—II. By H. C. Cooper, Jr., 
Presented by Mrs. Philip Kussart. 
Bradford’s Bibliographer’s Manual of American History, Vol- 
ume’s I—II—III—IV. 
Presented by Mrs. E M Davis. 
Record of the ONE HUNDRETH ANNIVERSARY of Waynes- 
burg Lodge No. 153, Free and Accepted Masons. 
Presented by Hon. Thomas S. Cragu. 
Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon or Columbia 
River. By Milo Milton Quaife. 
Presented by Thomas E. Donnelley, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Emma D. Poole, Librarian 





